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Why Pan-Am dealers 


are all picked men 


Every care is taken in producing Pan-Am gasoline 
and motor oils to give you the best that can be made. 
QTo protect this great investment and your 
own interest, these better products are sold only 
through dealers of proved reliability. ©. You take no 


chances at a Pan-Am pump! 















one of the largest fleets 
Of off tankers in the world. 

























dealer of a constant sup- 
ply of Pan-Am products. 





The-e are more 
then 4,000 de- 
pendabie and 
conveniently lo- 
cated Pan-Am 
pump stations 
ready to serve 
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No matter where you are—at home or 

over in a neighboring state—you take 

no chances when you stop at the fa- 
cream-colored 


miliar a Pan-Am pump, 
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YOU CAN spend» 








getting a square deal when you order 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 












tion plan. 





FARM LOAN 


——— COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


is authorized to make loans on farms in North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, to be paid on the amortiza- 


Any actual farmer interested may write this bank giving the 
location by township and county of his farm and he will be 
informed through what National Farm Loan Association his 
application for loan should be made. 


THE ‘FEDERAL LAND 
BANK OF COLUMBIA 
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Mixing Bordeaux and Oil Spr 
HAT strength Bordeaurs 
be added to the oil sprays jm 

_aer to make the mixture - 
tive against brown rot. leaf curl, gage 
other disease spores that may be on frm 
trees?” ; 


Bid 
sD 
, 


The 3-3-50 Bordeaux, or three pound = 
copper sulphate, and three pounds lump — 
fime to 50 gallons of the spray mixtug | 
is about the right strength. First, make” 
up the oil emulsion in a little less wate” 
than is required. Then make up the Bor. _ 
deaux in a small amount of water ang” 
add enough to make the required attiéuy | 
of the total spray. 

It is important that this spray fe 
given before the buds begin to swell, ag. 
otherwise the leaf curl spores will he 
covered up by the swelling of the buds 


far as killing this disease is concerned, 
L. A. NIVEN, 














pantries are conditions 
ginning of the year and then intelligent 
work during the year. Why not look 
up the leaks and plan to stop them? Why 


happy at the end of this good year? 
J. D. TEMPLETON. 


Suggests Publishing Our Ills 


AM enclosing herewith, one of the 


is only one of a number that I am receiy- 
ing steadily, which emphasizes the fact 
that the labor unions are seeking to in- 
form the public as to their needs and dé 
sires. It has impressed the writer very 


to come into their own should do likewise 
and put on a campaign of publicity, 
showing the inadequacy of their annual 
returns, and also some of the problems 
that confront them. 


tion handling the publication of farm 
papers, cannot combine in some broad 
and extensive campaign, that will help to 
bring the farmer out of the dilemma in 
which he is now engulfed. 

CHAS. F. HOWE. 
Houston County, Ga. 


Tractor and Vetch 


HAVE been using a tractor for the 
past three years. I sow a cover crop 
of rye and vetch on my cotton land and 
the tractor plays. an important part in 
plowing this crop under. It does the job 
better and faster than could be done with 
teams. 
I began growing vetch three years ago, 
and have brought up run-down cotton 
land that made -one-half bale cotton per 
acre until now it makes a bale per acre. 
Hairy vetch adds humus, protects the 
land from leaching, and adds about as 
much nitrogen as is found in 400 pounds 
of nitrate of soda or 1,500 pounds of 
10-4-4, I plow this crop under about the 
last days of April and follow immediately 
with a heavy roller, letting it stand until 
about May 10 before planting to cotton. 
I also use a riding cultivator to culti- 
vate this crop. I consider the cultivator 
and tractor two very important tools’ in 
making an economical crop. 

R. ANDREW SHEARER. 
Chattooga County, Ga. 
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“¥ TNDER the Four-H Flag” is simply 
a@ wonderful story.—Oneli Rain 











VOICE OF THE FARM. | 
Stop the Leaks 3 


EAKAGE is the arch enemy of our” 
Southern farms. Soil washing away | 
at each rain, poorly fed stock, neglected © 
poultry, and empty cribs, hay barns, and” 
that could be” 
remedied by proper planning at the be ~ 


water, Wayne ‘County, Miss. Call 


i 


and the spraying will do little good ag” 


‘ 


not budget a crop for each leak and for] 
each empty shelf, barn and pantry and be” 


bulletins of the Labor Bureau which = 


much of late, that the farmers in order” 


I am writing to ask if the organiza- 3 
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Needs, and the increasing population 
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The Outlook for Livestock Raising 


We Should Never Forget That Feed Cost Is the Biggest Cost 


Future Prices for Livestock 


TT one ve is usually a span of 314 to 4 years from 
one period of high prices to the next period of 
highest prices for hogs. Three years ayo we were 
telling of the promise of higher prices for hogs in the 
near future and advocating increased production. The 
higher prices came, all right, but few had taken our 
advice early enough to profit by these higher prices 
for the full period. 

Three years ago we would have advised that by the 
fall of 1927, another period of low prices would have 
arrived. This advice would have been based on past 
records, but it is now extremely doubtful if we will 
see any cheap hogs in 1927. For some reason, an ad- 
vance in the price of hogs during the past two years 
has not stimulated production as greatly as have ad- 
yances following previous periods of low prices and 
reduced production. The crops of pigs in the spring 
and fall of 1926 were not as large as were indicated 
by the advances in prices, judged by previous experi- 
ences, and the expected crop of pigs for the spring of 
1927 is not so large as to justify low prices for hogs 
before 1928, if then. 

As far as the South is concerned it is probable that 
the high cost of feeds, due to their small prodtction 
and good prices for cotton were largely responsible for 
the slow comeback of hog production under the good 
prices which have existed. 


and increasing use of dairy and poultry products also 
offer splendid prospects for the development of those 
lines of production; therefore, any Southern farmer 
who increases his livestock production and makes it a 
permanent part of his system of farming does not need 
to seriously consider or worry about the recurring 
periods of low prices, for these are always followed 
by periods of good prices. , 


What Will Make Livestock Profitable in South? 


HERE is plainly a greatly increased interest in 

livestock in the South. This is not because we 

like livestock production any better, nor because 
we are any better prepared to produce livestock or 
livestock products. It is almost certainly and entirely 
due to the low price of cotton, our favorite crop. But 
livestock production will almost certainly be increased 
in 1927 and probably also in 1928, for there is little 
prospect for what producers consider a good price for 
cotton in 1927, 


If we are going to increase our livestock production, 
it is highly important that we make it as profitable as 
possible. We cannot much influence the prices that 
will be received. These prices are fixed in the large 
markets in those sections where most livestock is pro- 
duced and sold. We must sell our products in compe- 
tition with other livestock producers and largely on 








The writer has been saying during 
the past six months that this is not the 


HERE’S HOW— 








To Feed Minerals With Soybeans 


the markets which they make. The only means we 
have of influencing our profits are through efficient, 
economical production and the production of high 
quality products such as the consumers want. 

There are three factors which chiefly determine the 
profits in livestock production :— 

1. The efficiency of the stockman, 
2. The efficiency or quality of the livestock, and 
3. The quality and cost of the feed. 

No livestock man, no matter what his appreciation 
of breeding and quality in livestock, or the value he 
places on efficient handling and feeding, can safely 
allow himself to forget that from one-half to three- 
quarters of the total cost of producing livestock and 
livestock products, even with the most efficient man- 
agement, is the feed cost. Nor should any Southern 
livestock producer allow himself to forget that he is in 
competition with other sections, which certainly have 
as good livestock and as good stockmen as those 
of the South. Unless we can produce feeds cheaper; 
that is, unless we can secure feeds that will produce a 
pound of meat, dairy, or poultry products cheaper than 
our competitors we can have little hope of securing 
equal profits. 

These facts urge us to again state that our livestock 
problems are, first, feed production problems. By no 
means are these our only livestock problems, but we 
must solve-our feed production prob- 
lems first, because until these are solv- 
ed the others cannot possibly be ‘solved. 





best time to rush into large hog pro- 
duction. If prices remain good into 
1928, readers may conclude that we 


SOYBEANS 


MINERALS 


If these be facts, and they most cer- 
tainly are, then no one should engage 
in any line of livestock production un- 











were mistaken. To the extent that MUST BE FED WITH til he has carefully planned and posi- 
production did not increase as rapidly ARE A GOOD SOYBEANS tively adopted a cropping system, which 
as under previous high prices, we were HOG FEED USE AGOOD COMMERCIAL MINERAL MIXTURE will insure an ample supply of suitable 
mistaken, but a period of lower prices ASA SUBSTITUTE feeds. But this is not enough; his 
for hogs will almost certainly not be FOR TANKAGE THESE OLO RAILS ME FOR THE feeds must be: efficiently and econom- 


long delayed until after 1927, unless 
very unusual conditions arise. 


If the high prices for hogs did not 
increase hog production in the South, 
because of the high price of feeds, the 
low price of cotton and larger feed 
crops are almost certain to do so. 





Nothing should be said to discourage 
the production of pork on Southern 
farms to supply home needs. A pound 
of pork has just the same food value 
and that consumed on the farm is 
worth just as much regardless of the 


THEY ARE WORTH ABOUT AAS MUCH PER TON 






















WANE A TEXTURE 
AND FLAVOUR THAT 
1S NOTHING SHORT 
OF DELICIOUS! 





PORK AN BEANS 
ISONE O' NATURES 
COMBINATIONS JUST 
LIKE HAM AN’ EGGS 
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market prices. In other words, the 


ANVILS — 1 

GOTTA HANE 
SOMETHING 
HEAVY AND 
SUBSTANTIAL 













ically produced. 


A Freight Tariff Protection 


EED producers in the South are 
protected by a tariff, but it is a 
freight tariff. The freight tariff 
and handling charges amount to from 
25 to 100 per cent. A ton of hay for 
which the Northern producer receives 
$10 often costs the Southern feeder $30. 
If we cannot produce feeds for less 
than we can buy them, with freight 
and commissions and handling profits 
added, there is no need to consider, nor 











market for pork when consumed on 
the farm does not fluctuate and is al- 
Ways a satisfactory market. 






In the past we have always rushed 
into various lines of livestock produc- 
tion only when prices were high and 
the prices of cotton were low. Those 
who go into livestock production beyond 
farm or local needs at this period of 
higher prices for livestock and _live- 
Stock products and low prices for cot- 
ton are apt to meet with the same ex- 
perience of those in similar periods in 
the past. By the time they have large 
supplies of livestock for sale prices for 
livestock will be lower and probably 
Prices for cotton will also be higher. 


LATELY 


There is yet plenty of room fora tre- 
Mendous expansion in hog production in 
the South to supply our local and farm 





2 PARTS ROCK PHOSPHATE 
<} PARTS GROUND LIMESTONE 
1 PART SALT 
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ALOT o' THAT 












REALLY, DOC, THIS ROCK 
PHOSPHATE GIVES ME THE 


THAT'D SUIT My HEAD 
ALITTLE BETTER! 

















|COM use ONE PART 
30NE MEAL 
PLACE OF ROCK PHOSPHATE 
‘AND ONE PART AIR SLAKED 
OR HYDRATED LIME IN pLace 
OF GRC IND LIMESTONE «xx 





CERTAINLY- 







can we hope for profits from livestock 
production. 


a Ae | 


HAVE noticed that acres 
planted to feed crops seldom 
yield as much as expected. In- 

stead of countifg on the yield pro- 
duced in a good season we should only 
count on the yield produced in a poor 
season. In those sections where more 
or less feed is bought which applies 
to nearly all the Cotton Belt, a little 
more feed than required is not a bur- 
den. It may be sold at a good price to _ 
a less fortunate neighbor, or may be 
carried over to help out a short crop 
the next year. This is the approved 
method of handling farm ‘surpluses. 
More attention should also be given to 
the quality of the feed produced. Leg- 
umes are the best feeds and at the same 
time the best soil improving crops. 
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~How SHALL WE FARM IN 1927? 


HE man who aims to farm in 1927 ought to do 

so with his eyes wide open. He ought to face 

the facts as they are and make his plans square 
with these facts. 

The year 1927 is not one in which the cotton or to- 
bacco farmer can expect to make money on these crops. 
Rather it is a year in which the farmer can only expect 
to mark time, make a living, put his farm in better 
shape, and put himself, his land, and his buildings, in 
condition for a change from the old type of farming 
to the new type of farming as follows :— 

1. The old type of farming thought mainly of mak- 
ing money. The new type must think mostly of making 
a living. 

2. The old type thought first of money crops and 
made food, feed, and fertility crops secondary. The 
new type has its slogan, “Food, Feed, and Fertility 
First,” with the money crop as “a clean surplus,” as 
Henry Grady said. 

3. The old-type farmer thought about all there was 
to farming was plant production. The new-type farmer 
knows that the only safe foundation for any perma- 
nently profitable system of farming is plant production 
plus animal production. 

4. The old-type farmer was a gambler. He put all 
his eggs in one basket and risked everything on what 
cotton or tobacco might bring in the fall. The new- 
type farmer is a business man whose system calls for 
diversification and safety with “at least two important 
sources of cash income” from crops plus a fair degree 
of income from hogs, cows, or poultry. 

What would a manufacturer of cotton goods or plug 
tobacco do if he found there was an overproduction 
of his products in the hands of jobbers and merchants 
and prices ranging below costs for that reason? We 
all know he would hold up on production and give the 
market time to catch up sufficiently to pay him a 
reasonable price for what he had already produced as 
well as what he would produce later. 


This also is what farmers ought to do. And even 
though farmers have not yet reached the point where 
they will act so sensibly as a class, there is no reason 
why the individual farmer should not work toward this 
policy on his own farm. And it is to the individual 
farmer that we are now appealing. 

A very thoughtful man with long farming experience 
said to us last week: “There are just two classes of 
farmers—those who are farming to make a living and 
those who are farming to make money. Those who 
are farming to make a living are succeeding and get- 
ting ahead. Those who are trying to make money 
are failing and falling behind.” This reminds us of 
what The Progressive Farmer quoted an agricultural 
authority as saying several years ago—namely, that the 
men who farm to make a living make a living and 
some money, too, while the men who farm to make 
money don’t make either. 


Wise tobacco and cotton farmers will therefore make 
the year 1927 a year of agricultural readjustment. 
They will readjust their farming on the basis of two 
fundamental, incontrovertible facts :— 

1. The man who farms to make a living usually 
makes a living and some money, too. The man who 
farms to make money usually makes neither money 
nor a living. 

2. In the long run, no farmer and no farming sec- 
tion can prosper by growing plants only. There must 
be both plant production and animal production for 
permanent prosperity in farming. There must be crops 
plus livestock. 

The last mentioned fact is most strikingly empha- 
sized by a new report on The Agricultural Outlook for 
1928 issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The outlook is declared to be poor for nearly 
all kinds of farm crops—cotton, tobacco, corn, fruit, 
etc. On the other hand, the outlook is pronounced 
good for nearly all classes of livestock—cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry. Why? Undoubtedly, because it 
takes more work, more intelligence, more perseverance, 
to succeed with crops plus livestock than it does with 
crops alone, and as a natural consequence, fewer farm- 
ers regularly look to both crops and livestock for 
income. 

All right then; let’s make 1927 a year of agricultural 
readjustment. 

3 Let’s put “Food, Feed, and Fertility First,” and ar- 
__fange to have a big source of income hereafter from 


some sort of animal production—cattle, hogs, poultry, 
or sheep. Let's fill up the waste places, plant soil- 
enriching crops on them, and later convert them into 
pastures. Let’s adopt the policy of “a soil-building 
crop with or after every soil-robbing crop,” knowing 
full well that while farming good land may or may not 
pay, farming poor land never pays. Let's clear up and 
drain the fertile low places on, the farm that have 
grown up in briers and underbrush—the richest spots on 
the place, chock full of fertility, often left untillea 
while we scratch over hillsides that produce nothing 
without fertilizer and not much with it. Let's provide 
real pastures on the farm—pastures free of stumps and 
weeds and full of grass and goodness; not the sort of 
Southern pastures someone once described as “a piece 
of fenced-in land where no grass grows.” 


And while the world is refusing to pay us decent 
prices for cotton and tobacco, let’s remember how 
much good appearances promote pride and progress, 
and use our time as far as we can and our money as 
far as we can spare it to make a really progressive- 
looking farm. Let’s have before the year is out a 
farm with fewer gullies and better terracing and 
ditching; better pastures; all buildings whitewashed or 
painted; improved farm roads and fences; better barns 
and silos, if possible; a start made at least toward 
purebreds by having none but purebred poultry and 
having no calf or pig born on the place hereafter ex- 
cept by a purebred sire; forests properly thinned but 
not recklessly slaughtered; a home garden and orchard 
we can show to our neighbors with pride; the home 
grounds made more beautiful than ever before. Let's 
take time, too, this year to get together oftener with 
our neighbors and kinsfolk, to organize and attend 
farmers’ clubs, to go on an agricultural excursion, to 
interest ourselves more in the local church and school, 
to help our boys and girls in club work and school 
project work, and to realize that besides making his 
farm self-supporting and rearing a family in ideals of 
thrift and honor, a man’s chief duty is to leave an 
example for others as a good man, a good neighbor, 
and a good citizen. 

And all these things we can all do in 1927 no matter 
what the price of cotton or tobacco may be. 


$500 A YEAR EXTRA INCOME FROM COWS, 
HOGS, OR HENS 


TATISTICS and records show that farmers who 

own and run their own farms are prosperous 

year in and year out only when they (1) quit de- 
pending on cotton or tobacco to buy the necessities of 
life and (2) supplement the income from plant produc- 
tion with some income from animal production. Here 
is a statement made by T. J. W. Broom which outlines 
his program as county agent. It has worked and is 
now working on a number of Union County, North 
Carolina, farms and will work all over the South :— 


“We have been busying ourselves lately with 
getting the idea across to the farmers that with 
our present standards and cost of living, cotton 
even at 20 cents would not pay the bill, or at least 
not on the majority of farms. To this, practically 
all farmers agree. We are pointing them to con- 
crete demonstrations here in the county where men 
with five cows, or 150 hens, or two good brood 





NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


EXT week’s Progressive Farmer will be a 

“Young People’s Special,” crowded with 

features of special interest to boys and 
girls and their fathers and mothers:— 

Special Greetings to Southern Farm Boys from Hud- 
son Maxim, Thomas A. Edison, Gutzon Borglum, Judge 
Ben Lindsey, Ambassador Herrick, Richmond H,. Ed- 
monds, Edwin Markham, and Southern governors and 
leaders. 

A Success Talk for Farm Parents, by Clarence Poe. 


Letters From Boys and Girls About Club Work, Voca- 
tional Teaching, Etc. 


The Tenth Anniversary of Vocational Education, by 
Director Roger D. Maltby. 


Editorial: Making Partners of Boys and Girls. 
My First Undershirt,* by Gee McGee. 


Another installment of “Under the Four-H Flag,” 
a great serial for both youngsters and adults. 


Look out, too, for our “Dairy Special,” March 19. 














sows, are getting a gross income of $500 and above 
from any of these sources and that it is possible 
for almost any two-horse farmer to carry all three 
of these lines and thereby add $1,500 or more to 
his annual income and not grow any fewer bales 
of cotton. I point out that it will mean steady em- 
ployment at fair wages, but that it will bring the 
money to pay for the many things that we want 
and are not getting. The idea is sticking.” 


How a county agent can help farmers in working 
out a more profitable system of farming is brought to 
mind by what Union’s county agent has done in solving 
the various problems that vex the average farmer as 
he contemplates getting some extra cash from hogs, 
cows, and poultry. Let’s see what these problems are 
and how Mr. Broom is meeting them :— 


1. Hay Problems.—He is solving these with 
soybeans, oats, and vetch. 

2, Grain Problems.—He js solving these with corn, barley, 
and oats. 


3. Pasture Problems.—He is solving these with lespedeza 
and Bermuda grass in summer and small grain, crimson 
clover, and vetch for other seasons. 


4. Soil Fertility Problems.—He is solving these with le- 
gumes and livestock. 

We might as well face the facts. Plant production 
alone is not going to afford Southern farmers a decent 
living in future. We must practice plant production 
plus animal production if we are to thrive. Only in 
that way can the average farmer get that “$500 more 
a year.” The Union County system points the way. 
Almost universal experience bears out the truth of 
what the Breeder’s Gazette said in a recent issue :— 

“The products of farms and fields, generally 
speaking, are not bringing prices that enable pro- 
ducers to show profits on investments made in re- 
cent years. There are exceptions to this, however, 
and we are glad to be able to assert that these e2x- 
ceptions are to be found almost universally among 
those who have followed animal husbandry intelli- 
gently in some one pr more of its many branches.” 


HOG PRICES PROMISE TO BE FAIRLY GOOD 
Sse of our readers are fearful that with so many 


iespedeza, 


Southern farmers going into the hog business, the 

price of hogs will be low next fall. However, 
the government pig survey of December 1 shows that 
most of this increase is taking place outside the Corn 
Belt. In the Corn Belt, only 9 per cent more sows 
have been bred to farrow this spring over the number 
farrowed in the spring of 1926. In the South, the in- 
crease in farrowing ranges from 21 per cent in the 
Southeast to 34 per cent in the Central South and 
Southwest. For the United States, the increase is 13 
per cent. The number of sows which farrowed in the 
fall of 1926 was only 2 per cent larger than the fall 
of 1925, and of pigs saved, 3 per cent larger. 

According to this survey, the Corn Belt, which sets 
the price on hogs, has not greatly increased hog pro- 
duction. Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that 
hogs will bring a fair price next fall even though not 
so high a price as at present. Furthermore, with fairly 
cheap feed, the margin of profit on hog feeding oper- 
ations in 1927 should be fairly good. 
a rr) 

POINT that should be kept in mind when deter- 
A mining how much and what kind of fertilizer to 

use on cotton, is that where the crop is heavily 
fertilized with a high-grade fertilizer, a greater per- 
centage of the crop is open and ready for picking the 
first time than when little or no fertilizer is used. This 
is especially important, in view of the fact that the 
early fall rains often damage very materially, the 
quality of the cotton. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


“Protection for All—or None” 
I: MIGHT as well be realized now as later in all 














quarters that the debate on the McNary-Haugen 

Bill educated the farmers pretty thoroughly on the 
tariff question. They are now prepared to demand 
either that the tariff be made effective on farm prod- 
ucts or that we turn to drastic tariff re- 
ductions. More for what we sell, or 
less for what we buy! Protection for 
all or none! These are the war-cries of 
the movement. 

George Peek stated the policy for the 


farmers to follow when he said: “Let’s all sit at the 
table together, with a seat for the farmer; or let’s kick 
the lees out from under the table and all sit on the 
grotnd.” Equality for agriculture is the issue. Equal- 
ity with protection for all, or equality with protection 
for none.—Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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| Pdility to be perfectly happy-alone. I love people: and 
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Letters From Long Hope Hill 


The Enjoyment of Spring Catalogs and Spring Planting 


my work, so this last week I have been setting out 

bulbs, which should have gone in about October. 
But even if they don’t bloom (and with this late plant- 
jng I doubt it), they will flourish and be lovely next 
year. I am naturalizing them all 
over the hill, every variety, and 
each year I add to the number. 

The Chinese or so-called Sacred 
Lily, is perfectly hardy and most 
satisfactory out of doors and I 
have them by the dozens now from 
a small supply I got from a nur- 
sery. I’ve been dividing them, too. 
It should be done after they finish 
blooming and ripen off, but I 
won’t be out here then, as I am 
planning a trip back to Massachusetts, so I have to do 
my resetting now. 


I WAS too busy this autumn flying around to finish 





ee 
MES. PATTERSON 
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As I’ve so often told you, my gardening is done at 
any time that I can spare. I go so much that I am 
forced to take time by the forelock and I can’t see that 
it makes much difference. I garden for pleasure 
and a plant will live if you give it half a chance. I 
even transplanted a dogwood in full bloom once, and 
it must have been about fifteen feet high. I don’t 
advise anyone to do it unless situated as I was near the 
forest and willing to give the summer to watering and 
looking after it as you would a baby. As a rule, how- 
ever, forest things are hard to transplant because they 
grow in deep shade and we move them into full sun- 
shine. Trees have habits like people and dislike chang- 
ing them. That is why nursery stock is always safer 
to buy than forest things. 

11 


I am having a lovely time with spring catalogs and 
in imagination planting out everything advertised. Do 
try some of the fruit collections. They are so very 
cheap and the nurseryman himself has made the selec- 
tion of varieties. I can’t tell which fruit I like best— 
possibly the peaches of which a good collection will 
begin early and go on through the summer till the 
latest of all bring you to frost. Then the apples and 
plums and grapes, a few of each one, so for a small 
outlay your new home will have all sorts of fruit all 
through the year if you count canned fruit. I am just 
making out my list—a collection of plums and grapes 
and peaches. Apples I have already set out and some 
grapes, but I have not had the white varieties. 

I think I shall set out quite a vineyard. They do 
well here and all children love grapes and I have so 
much ground that it just naturally calls for all sorts 
of fruit to complete its delight as a summer home, not 
only for me but for those who will follow after me. 
I think by giving a sheltered position under the south- 
ern side of the hill, I could grow figs, scuppernongs, 
and James grapes. I want to send off an order for 
pecans today, too, as I know they will do well. I never 
saw such a country for black walnuts as this is and it 
is getting to be a growing industry here for the chil- 
dren to crack the walnuts and sell the meats. They 
get about 35 cents a pound. 

Ill 


So many nurserymen are advertising in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and a postcard will bring their cata- 
logs to you, so do send for them and try each spring 
and autumn to add to your store of beauty out of 
doors by buying something new even if it’s only a 
dollar’s worth and that dollar comes hard. Dresses 
wear out, hats get a sight, and everything becomes old- 
fashioned except green growing things .and they are 
beautiful always. I have a great pile of catalogs 
which I read and reread and make and remake lists, 
utterly oblivious of time or duty or housekeeping or 
anything but those fascinating announcements of fruits 
and flowers. 

IV 

One thing I am going to plant without fail and that 
is tuberoses. I always intend doing it and then forget 
all about them until I visit friends who have them. I 
love them as I love all those heavy sweet perfumes 
that for some reason only white flowers have, I don’t 
know why. Lilies, tuberoses, white jasmine, syringa— 
there are a lot of them and all are sweet, heavenly 
Sweet, and particularly on moonlight nights, though 
that may be because I am always out then wandering 
around sniffing them and looking at the moon and en- 
joying myself mightily all by myself. Really, if I 
were asked to name some of my many blessings, I be- 
lieve that would be one, and a very important one—the 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


enjoy a crowd but I am just as happy with not a soul 
in sight. I can’t think and I can’t write if anyone is 
around, and I like to potter around among the flowers 
by myself. You have a special love for your own 
flowers just as you have a special love for your own 
children and no one can share that with you exactly. 
Vv 

Do try broccoli in your garden this spring. It’s a 
very dainty member of the cabbage family and served 
now at all the New York hotels. The cultivation is 
pretty much the same as cabbage or cauliflower and 
it is served with cream sauce or melted butter. It is 
delicious. Any good seed house would have seed of 
it because there is such a steady sale for the city mar- 
kets that there must be a good demand for seed. 


And please don’t forget the giant zinnias. They are 
best in mixed seed packets, I think, but that, of course, 
is only a question of taste. I like glowing colors and 
all sorts together but if you have some color scheme 
you want to work out, the catalogs advertise them 
with each different color in packets by themselves. 


Once more, too, do let me remind you in ordering seed, 
to get each child a packet of mixed flower seed for its 
very own garden. A lot of perennials are always 
mixed in so it’s a permanent good you are getting as 
well as a summer’s joy and if you train your boy to 
love flowers, by and by he is mighty apt to have a 
pretty home of his own and he will thank you for lay- 
ing its foundation in his youth. 


VI 


If you love roses, here is a small list made from the 
government grounds at Vancouver and I have never 
seen lovelier ones than those I saw there. I don’t know 
whether it was the warm moist climate of the Pacific 
Slope or whether the roses were just naturally the 
best-I had ever seen, but at all events here is the list I 
made of the cream of the collection :— 

1, K. of K. 6. Earl Haig. 

2. Flame of Fire. 7. Mrs. Farmer. 

3. Golden Spray. 8.’ Ulster Volunteer. 

4. Mrs. Alfred West. 9. Mrs. Edward Heriot. 
5. Mrs. Redford. 

“K. of K.” of course, in full means Kitchener of 
Khartoum and equally, of course, being named for one 
of England’s warrior dead would be flaming red—gor- 
geous and vivid and big. Mrs. Edward Heriot is a 
beautiful copper color. Nothing in Vancouver made 
the impression on me that these different roses did, 
though as I say the Pacific Ocean may have had a good 
bit to do with the color and size and general gorgeous- 
ness. They are a most beautiful memory whenever 
I see them, as I often do, with the poet’s “inward eye, 
which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Vil 


One question comes to me every month in the year 
and from every state where The Progressive Farmer 
goes and that is what to do with a brand new yard 
when the little house is brand new and there isn’t any 
money left for beautifying. The best answer I can 
make to that, for the first year, is zinnias and nothing 
but zinnias, the giant sort. Twenty cents worth or 
two packets will be enough to border the walk from 
the road to the house and then a good double row 
around the porch. If the ground is too poor to grow 
weeds and there is no fertilizer, try dishwater and 
soapsuds—not enough to make it sloppy but enough to 
feed the plants, just as good old gardeners used to feed 
with manure-water when they were in a hurry and 
didn’t want to wait several years to enrich the soil. 


» eeeteetetetetietineinn | Geeta eis 
| POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “SIGNS OF SPRING” 


N THE following verses the typical Southern 
farm Negro reports the first welcome signs of 
spring :— 


Bluebird buil’ in de holler pos’, 
Tomtit pass ’im de day: 

Sparrer-hawk sail so awful close 
Which he mighty nigh own de way. 


Peckerwood hangin’ on de ol’ dead tree, 
Jaybird sassin’ on de lim’; 
Yallerhammer poke out he haid fer to see, 
But I ain’t gwinter bodder wid him. 


De crow flop up fum de harrer’d groun’, 
En de chicken-hawk, he take care; 

Buzzard keep er circlin’ roun’ en roun’ 

Way up in de air. —G. P. Haynes. 
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Shrubs can be started as rapidly as possible but they 
take time, while in a few weeks the zinnias will 
have a dismal bare bit of ground transformed into a 
home-like blooming garden. Then spend 10 cents more 
for a packet of mixed seed and that will start off the 
perennials and give a variety for the next year. For 
immediate effect, however, nothing can touch zinnias; 
they last so long and are such prolific bloomers and I 
don’t know any flower in the world that will give so 
much color and blossom as 20 cents worth of zinnia 
seed. Petunias are good, too, but it’s better to wait for 
them till the ground is richer and has been cultivated 
a while. A very pretty extra touch would be 10 cents 
worth of seed of “snow on the mountain” and have a 
row of it in front of the zinnias. It has no bloom 
worth speaking of, but its white and green leaves 
would make a charming contrast, and that, too, grows 
easily and seems to withstand hardships. 


Vill 


I advise planting the old familiar shrubs. They 
grow well in our climate; are the result of the long 
selections and rejections of years of gardening experi- 
ence on the part of our forebears, and in many cases 
we can get as many as we need from our neighbors. 
Lilacs multiply so rapidly that they must be thinned 
and so do spireag and forsythias.. I have often seen 
bushes of all of them just thrown away in the road 
by unthinking gardeners. They had too many and 
were getting rid of them the quickest way, not stopping 
to think of the beauty they were destroying. 

Utilizing all sources of beauty is one of the out- 
standing duties as well as pleasures of community 
clubs, for in nearly all of them a flower exchange goes 
on all the time. If you haven’t a community club and 
can’t organize one, you surely can say at your church 
meetings that you have started a Friendship Garden 
and want your friends to help fill it and tell what you 
have to pass on to them. We do that here all the 
time—exchange flowers, I mean. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Pictures for Schools 
A SUBSCRIBER writes us as follows: “I’ve prom- 











ised to give our school at Forest Hill some mas- 

terpiece pictures—‘Sir Galahad,’ ‘The Gleaners,’ 
etc. A few months ago you gave the name of a pub- 
lishing house that makes good but inexpensive pic- 
tures.” We referred to the excellent reproductions of 
famous masterpieces in the exquisite colorings of the 
originals now offered at remarkably low prices by the 
Brown-Robertson Company, 8-10 East 49th St., New 
York City. We hope this memorandum will lead other 
subscribers to consider making such gifts to their 
local schools. Or possibly in some cases, entertain- 
ments should be given and the proceeds used for buy- 
ing beautiful pictures. 


SOMETHING TO READ 


Emerson’ Speaks Again! 
Gite ot Ralph Waldo Emerson could come to 














life and give us a third volume of his immortal 

Essays? How the heart of all lovers of the great 
philosopher would quicken at the mere possibility of 
such added intellectual wealth! And yet virtually the 
precise equivalent of all that has happened in the publi- 
cation of The Heart of Emerson's Journals (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $3), a 357-page compilation of the 
finest thoughts in Emerson’s diaries and journals as 
kept by him from 1820 to 1875. 


Of course, Emerson lived in the very center of 
anti-slavery agitation and some of his transitory feel- 
ings about the South it would seem that so fine a 
spirit as Bliss Perry might have omitted from this 
permanent collection. But let’s forget that and enjoy 
the veritable treasure-house of wisdom in the rest of 
the volume. No lover of Emerson can afford not to 
have it. 


(Note.—To get this book write your name and address on 
the margin of this note and forward to the publishers or 
The Progressive Farmer with price mentioned..) 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


ECENTLY Edwin Markham was: asked what he 
thought was the greatest line of poetry ever 
written. He said, “I think it is that verse in Job 

about God writing the life history of every man upon 
his face: ‘Thou changest his countenance and sendest 
him away.’ ”—W. H: Wise: Cry dejnetas 
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Preparing for 150 Bushels of Corn an Acre 


READER wants to know “how many hundred 
A pounds of nitrate of soda, acid phosphate, and 

cottonseed meal he will have to use to make 
125 to 150 bushels of corn per acre?” 

This is the same old question that has been asked 
many times over, but big yields of 
corn are not made that way. Our 
inquirer says, “I believe that the 
deeper the land is broken and pul- 
verized, the more fertilizer the 
crops will bear.” This is true, 
but it takes more than fertilizer 
to make a big yield of corn. It 
takes a very large amount of wa- 

S ter, furnished in the right amount 
TAIT BUTLEB- at all times. This means that the 
soil must not only be deep and well pulverized but it 
must have a large water-holding capacity. A deep soil 
well pulverized will hold more water and furnish a 
more even supply than a shallow soil that is not well 
pulverized, but a sandy soil is usually 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ton of soybean hay and 1% tons of corn stover to one 
ton (about 25 bushels) of corn grain. Usually the 
higher the yield of corn grain the greater the propor- 
tion of grain to stover, and vice versa. The mixture 
will contain about the following amounts of the differ- 
ent materials :— 


3,000 pounds corn stover 
2,000 pounds soybean hay 
2,000 pounds corn grain —_- 

500 pounds corn cobs 8,500 pounds total. 


Before computing the analysis of such a mixture it 
must be observed that it contains 5,650 pounds of 
roughage, 3,650 pounds of which is low grade (stover, 
cobs and shucks), and only 2,850 pounds of grain or 
concentrates, or practically two pounds of roughage 
to one pound of concentrates, 


150 pounds corn shucks 
850 pounds cottonseed meal 


It is apparent that the proportion of roughage to 
concentrates is much too high for feeding work stock. 
Idle horses and mules might get along on it, but when 


The Progressive Forty 


Answers to Stock Feeding Problems 


The smaller per cent of fiber and the larger per 
cent of nitrogen-free extract show the superior quality 
cf the second mixture for feeding hard-working horses 
and mules. For feeding cattle, we would advise add. 
ing at least 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal to the 
first mixture. 

It is extremely doubtful if it will pay to grind this 
roughage for any livestock. More of it will be eaten, 
but its feeding value is not much improved by grinding, 
Certainly grinding low-grade roughages does not make 
concentrates of them. 


How Many Cornstalks on an Acre 


te OW many stalks of corn must be grown on 

an acre to produce 150 bushels of corn of a 

prolific variety?” a reader asks. If on the 
average it requires 150 ears to make a bushel and each 
stalks bears an average of two ears, then it will re 
quire 11,250 stalks to produce 150 bushels. If the 
rows are 3.5 feet apart, then the stalks must be about 
13.4 inches apart in the rows to have 11,250 stalks on 
an acre. It must be remembered that 
of the prolific varieties it may take 





































deep and well pulverized and yet it will 
not hold a large supply of water. When 
a soil contains a lot of decaying or- 
ganic matter, or what is popular- 
ly called humus, it will hold more 
water. 

If we were going to try to produce 
125 to 150 bushels of corn on an acre 
we would want to begin to prepare the 
land about three years before we at- 
tempted to grow the large crop. Of 
course, if the soil is already deep and 
well filled with organic matter and of 
a large water-holding capacity, less 
preparation will be necessary, but the 
point to be made in reply to this in- 
quiry is that no matter how much com- 
mercial fertilizer is used, one can have 
nq assurance of making a big yield 
unless other factors which enter into 
the proposition such as the right amount of water at all 
times, are also assured. 

This reader wishes to use nitrate of soda, acid phos- 
phate, and cottonseed meal. We suggest the use of 
400 pounds of acid phosphate, 400 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda well 
mixed with the soil in the drill before planting the 
corn. We stress the necessity that this fertilizer be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil before planting and 
that the seed be not in contact with the fertilizer. 


When the corn is a foot high we would apply 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda as a side-dressing, and when 
it is hip high another 100 pounds of nitrate of soda. 


Now, this is not the fertilization we would recom- 
mend for corn generally but this man wants to make 
a large yield. We would generally recommend about 
300, or at most 400, pounds of such a fertilizer for 
corn. Moreover, we would not recommend such heavy 
fertilization as suggested, even in his effort to make 
a large yield without regard to cost, if the land is not 
a deep, mellow loam well supplied with well-rotted 
organic matter. Neither these amounts of fertilizer, 
nor any other amounts will make a large yield of corn 
unless other important conditions are also favorable. 


It might also be well to use 200 pounds of kainit per 





THE STOCK WILL LIKE A SANITARY WATERING TROUGH LIKE THIS 





working, the amount of grain which they will obtain 
by eating all of the mixture they can will be too 
small to support them. 


Hard-working horses and mules, especially in hot 
weather, should have about five parts of grain or con- 
centrates to every three parts of roughage or hay, and 
the lower the grade or quality of the roughage the 
higher the proportion of grain to roughage which they 
should receive. 


To make anything like a suitable feed for hard- 
working horses and mules, there should be added to 
the materials already assumed about 3,000 pounds of 
corn grain and 150 pounds more cottonseed meal, which 
would give the following mixture :— 


3,000 pounds corn stover 850 pounds cottonseed meal 


2,000 pounds soybean hay 

2,000 pounds corn grain 
500 pounds corn cobs 
150 pounds corn shucks 





3,000 pounds corn grain 
150 pounds cottonseed meal 





11,650 pounds total. 


The analyses of these two mixtures will be about 
as follows :— 


No. 1 No. 2 
UNE ninb casnee sss ccacccsre 9.3 per cent 9.5 per cent 
MEN Deubsverdeecccceceseccccs 5.2 per cent 4.2 per cent 
Crude protein ...........+6. 12.3 per cent 12.1 per cent 
PEDOP ccccosccccccccccasescces 20.4 per cent 15.5 per cent 
Nitrogen-free extract ..... 49.0 per cent 54.4 per cent 
POt svccvcccoccvessovececccnce 3.2 per cent 3.8 per cent 


more than 150 ears, as they run, to 
make a bushel and that it is a high ay- 
erage if each stalk bears two such ears, 


Feeding Value of Sweet Potatoes 


A READER wishes to know the 


“feeding value of sweet pota- 
toes for dairy cows and how 
many to feed.” 

Sweet potatoes are a succulent feed, 
consisting of a large proportion of 
starch and sugar—carbohydrates. They, 
therefore, chiefly supply the same or 
similar nutrients as silage and corn. 
One pound of sweet potatoes about 
equals one-third of a pound of corn 
or about 1% pounds of corn silage. 
That is, it takes about three pounds or 
three bushels of sweet potatoes to equal one pound or 
one bushel of corn. 

In Florida, 100 pounds of sweet potatoes were found 
to equal about 150 pounds of corn silage, but the silage 
could be produced more cheaply than the potatoes. 





For dairy cows, which require succulent feeds, sweet 
potatoes will be found valuable when no green grazing 
or silage is available, but as indicated, they are a much 
more expensive feed than green grass or silage. When 
the larger yielding varieties are used and tonnage yield, 
not quality for human consumption, is the object, large 
yields are possible and the cost is reduced. 


For feeding dairy cows, however, sweet potatoes or 
other root crops should be regarded as a succulent 
roughage rather than as a concentrate, or to take the 
place of grains or concentrates, although they will, of 
course, take the place of some of the grain. 

Probably 20 to 25 pounds of sweet potatoes is as much 
as should be fed to a dairy cow daily. 

The following table shows the digestible nutrients in 
100 pounds of sweet potatoes, corn silage and corn :— 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 


Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
Sweet potatoes 9 pounds 24.2 pounds .3 pounds 
ON ee eT ae 1.1 pounds 15.0 pounds -7 pounds 
COP .ccecceesscccces 7.5 pounds 67.8 pounds 4.6 pounds 





before planting, to leave nothing undone 


acre, put in with the other fertilizere 
which will help to make a large yield. i 








Grinding Roughages Doesn’t Pay 
READER contemplates plant- 
A ing corn and soybeans together, 
harvesting the whole crop, 
grinding it all, and mixing cottonseed 
meal with the ground material in the 


Uncle Gripp’s Criticism—n. 222” ru 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


his wife 
thing to add a kick to life 
people get! Their house is 


Uncle Gripp has lived for eighty years 
with heaps of money on his hip and noth- 
ing in arrears, but through it all he and 
have never purchased yet a 


Selling Dairy Products 


READER asks: “Which will 

A pay better, selling a gallon of 

4% per cent milk for 40 cents, 

as I am now doing, or selling the but- 
terfat at 46 cents a pound?” 

One gallon of 4% per cent milk will 


give 0.387 pound of butterfat, which 


i h 
aye Se at 46 cents a pound will bring 178 


barren as 
cents. The 





proportion of one part of cottonseed 
meal, by weight, to nine parts of the 
ground corn and soybeans. He wishes 
to know the feeding value of the 
mixture. 

Before any estimate of the feeding 
value can be given one must assume a 
@ertain proportion, by weight, between 
the corn and the soybeans. Also there 
must be assumed a certain proportion 
vf corn stover to ears or grain. These 
proportions will vary and as they vary 
so will the feeding value of the ground 
material. 

Let us assyme that there will be one 
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* OO dinged much style!” said Uncle 
Gripp at my houze yesterday, “You- 
’re hitting too blamed hard a clip! 
You'll break yourselves, I say!” 

Well, I know Uncle Gripp so wel] it 
doesn’t fuss me much when he comes 
stumbling from his shell and scolds to 
beat the Dutch. But here’s the rub; my 





can be, devoid of pep and charm; a table, 
stove, an old settee with lame and broken 
arm, two ancient beds—that’s nearly all, 
the least one could possess and have a 
home within a wall and live at all, I 
guess! 

Now, we’re not really flying high as 
Uncle Gripp declares, yet we can see no 
feason why we should be short of chairs! 
We do not hit a rapid gait, a pace that 
crimps and cramps, yet why should we 
forever wait before we buy our lamps? 
We don’t throw precious coin away as 
uncle thinks we do, but we are living 
every day as we are passing through! 

A man can live too fast a clip and break 
himself, I know, but do not men 





like 
Uncle Gripp live just a bit too slow? e 
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skimmed milk may be 
worth 2.2 cents, or possibly more if 
made into buttermilk and sold as such. 
This would give a total value to the 
butterfat method of selling, of 20 cents 
a gallon, just one-half the amount 
now received for the whole milk. 
Ss 

HE Mississippi Experiment Sta- 

tion reports a test showing that 

ground soybean hay gave better 
results than whole hay. The cows ate 
74 per cent of the ground hay and only 
62 per cent of the whole hay. How- 
ever, the increase in milk and butterfat 
was not enough to pay for the grinding. 
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Baltimore 














Hundreds of thousands of new cus- 
tomers quickly learned the conve- 
nience, the saving, this big Balti- 
more House brought to their homes. 

So great was the response that in 
one month plans were drawn for 
vast additions to our big building. 

Today this great complete plant 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. is per- 
fectly equipped to fill your every 
need. Today it offers you larger 
savings, more complete assortments 
of merchandise, and quicker service 
than ever before. 


Why Not Save Money 
on Everything You Buy? 


You use your Catalogue for some 
things. You get your share of sav- 
ings on shoes, or furniture, or auto- 
mobile tires. But do you miss the 
equally large savings Ward’s offers 
on men’s clothes, or house furnish- 
ings, or dry goods? 

Hundreds of thousands of cus- 
tomers find great savings in every 
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department of this Catalogue. 
Why not you—too? Why not save 
as much as you can on everything 
you buy? 


Ward Quality 
is Always Maintained 


Ward’s prices are the lowest for which 
quality merchandise can be sold. But we 
never lower a price by substituting, by 
adulterating, or by ‘“‘skimping,” and so 
reducing serviceability. 

It is always possible to lower a price— 
always possible to cut quality. The inside 
of a shoe does not show. In a tire, new live 
rubber Jooks no better than old reclaimed 
rubber. It is easy to lower a price and 
make a larger profit at the same time. But 
Ward’s sells only the kind of merchandise 
that will stand your inspection and use. 

For 55 years Montgomery Ward & Co. 
has done business in the spirit of the 
Golden Rule. For 55 years we have backed 
everything we sell with an iron-clad 
guarantee. 

So in using your Catalogue, in sending 
all your orders to Ward’s, you secure a 
double saving, a saving in price and the 
extra economy that longer service always 
brings. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


St. Paul 











Opene ia August, 1925, Ward's Baltimore 
House wav vastly increased in size in 1926 
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Use your Catalogue 
for everything 
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MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


UINED a Kettle— When making 
R hard lye soap, I dissolved my lye in 
my new aluminum preserving kettle, 
thereby ruining it. I should have dis- 
solved my grease in it and my lye in the 
iron kettle, but am wise too late. M. L. C 








Too Many Chicks for Brooder.—lI 
ordered 250 baby chicks and set about 
250 eggs at different times. The chicks 
J ordered didn’t come when I expected 
them and when they did, the eggs I had 
set were hatching, so I had too many 
thicks for my brooder. MRS. G. S. 


Bought Scrub Hens.—I bought a 
punch of scrub hens last fall for which 
I paid a very dear price. I thought I 
would have a supply of fresh eggs daily. 
They laid two eggs. I had to buy eggs 
due to the fact that I had bought a 
bunch of lazy hens. H, W. T. 

Applied Too Much Mercurial Oint- 
ment.—A lecturer on poultry keeping 
told us of the most effective lice eradi- 
cator we have used—20 per cent mer- 
curial ointment mixed with an equal 
amount of gasoline. We made the mis- 
take of applying too much of this rem- 
edy and of putting it directly on the 
skin of the fowls. As a result we lost 
some valuable breeding cockerels through 
burns and mercurial poisoning. Amounts 
of this mixture no larger than an Eng- 
lish pea should be put on the head of 
the fowl, under each wing and below the 
vent. The ointment must be put on the 
feathers, not the skin. 

MRS. IRVINGTON. 

Lead Washers for Roofing Nails.— 
In. building our barn we made a great 
mistake by not using lead washers with 
the nails in putting on galvanized roof- 
ing, with the result that we have a new 
barn that leaks around the nails. 

MRS. T. J. S. 


Poults and Baby Chicks on Same 
Range.—I allowed my turkeys and 
chickens to run on the same range. After 
the little ones were large enough to 
leave the pens they were still small 
enough to be easily killed by the larger 
birds. It is not a good plan to keep 
the young chickens and turkeys penned 
together. MRS. N. E. S. 

Molded Oats Caused Bowel Trouble. 
—I sprouted too many oats at one time, 
they molded, and when fed to the chick- 
ens they caused serious bowel trouble. 


MRS. 1. .T, RB 
Lost by Not Codperating.—‘“Well, I 
reckon if we fellows down here in 


Sleepy Hollow had built that codperative 
sweet potato house last fall, like we 
talked about, we wouldn’t be any worse 
off. Because them same potatoes we 
sold to Jack and Aubrey at 1 cent a 
pound are being peddled in carlots now 
by them boys for $1.50 a bushel.” 
UNCLE BEN. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—Govsright 1927 by 


ublishers Syndicate 














tise to keep thin an’ nary one of ’em has 
dusted her house good in six months.” 



























\ \ HAT a wonderful place 


to come back to, a fireside, after 
you’ve seen a good picture! 
What things to talk about, what 
thrills to live over, what joy you 
can have together! A fireside is 
for dreamers inside, but ro- 
mance and adventure are out- 
side—out where there’s a Para- 
mount Picture, the best show 
in town! 


evening 
by the 
fireside 








Romance! 


Say It Again 
Fine Manners 
The Rainmaker 
An American Venus 
Let’s Get Married 
The Crown of Lies 
A Kiss for Cinderella 
The Eagle of the Sea 
Aloma of the South Seas 
The Quarterback 
Fascinating Youth 
You Never Know Women 
Everybody’s Acting 
The Ace of Cads 
The Grand Duchess and the Waiter 
A Social Celebrity 


Adventure! 


Sea Horses 
Forlorn River 
The Enchanted Hill 
The Vanishing American 
Born to the West 
The Man of the Forest 
The Covered Wagon 
The Pony Express 
Desert Gold 
Lord Jim 
The Ancient Highway 





































~or an evening of 
romance and adventure 
with Paramount / 


And these are only a few! There’s 
romance, adventure, mystery and 
mirth in every Paramount Picture. 
Your theatre manager will be glad 

to tell you when he is showing one. $ 

























“If its a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town /’ 





“I know seven women that takes exer- 
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Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
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Pulverizer 
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S on your without cost edges to cause sore 
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W of us make as much profit from 

garden and orchard as is easily pos- 

sible. To many of us the garden is 
a small piece of ground somewhere near 
the house that is to be plowed and planted 
all at one time, just 
as the field crops are 
handled. What we 
want in a home gar- 
constant 
supply of vegetables 
rather than a super- 
abundance of them 
over a short period 
of time and nothing 
the remainder of the 
season. A little plan- 
ning in the garden will add several dol- 


den is a 





L. A. NIVEN 


lars to that $500 more we are scrapping 
for this year. 


Make the Garden Rich.—Let’s not 
think in terms of cotton when we go to 
fertilize a garden. Put on a heavy broad- 
cast application of stable manure now. 
Make it an inch or two thick, chop it 
to pieces with a disk and then turn un- 
der. Follow with a broadcast applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizer, preferably 
one which analyzes 8-4-4 or 8-64 or 
some similar high grade analysis. Use 
at least a ton to a ton and a half per 
acre, then harrow it in. Lay off the rows 
just before starting to plant vegetables 
and put 600 to 1,000 pounds of this same 
high grade fertilizer per acre in the drill, 
list on it and plant. Such fertilizing will 
do much to help secure that extra $500. 


Plant Garden on Disease-free Soil. — 
Various kinds of vegetable diseases often 
get into the soil where the garden has 
been on the same piece of ground for 
years. It is often impossible to grow to- 
matoes in such a garden, because the wilt 
has gotten into the soil. Cabbage dis- 
eases may have become troublesome. 
Where damage from diseases has become 
serious, the garden should be moved to a 
new spot. This is desirable anyway ev- 
ery now and then, because it is impossi- 
ble to keep all these vegetable disegses out. 


Put a good fence around the garden. 
Use wire that is woven closely enough 
to keep out rabbits and such animals and 
strong enough to turn hogs or bulls. One 
may lose enough from one invasion of 
these animals to go a long way toward 
paying for a good fence. 

To make the garden easiest to work, 
lay it out long and narrow. This will 
permit of horse cultivation with the least 
possible damage to the vegetables. 


Take a chance and plant some of the 
tender vegetables early. A small plant- 
ing may be lost, but if we are good 
guessers as to how early we may plant 
we may get them in sufficiently early to 
have a good crop before other folks do. 
In this case the surplus will bring a 
fancy price. 

Keep on Planting—We have seen 
many folks who thought when they had 
made two or three plantings of snapbeans 
10 days to two weeks apart that they 
had gone a long way toward having a 
year-round garden. This is only the be- 
ginning. At least 10 to 12 plantings of 
snapbeans should be made, three to five 
plantings of roasting ears and from two 
to four or five of practically all the other 
vegetables. Plant all these different crops 
just as long as there is any chance of 
their maturing before frost, and don’t 

- be afraid to take a little chance on plant- 
ing late. Just a year or two ago we were 
on a farm where several rows of toma- 
toes were set out very late. About the 
time the tomatoes were mature ahd com- 
menced to ripen a heavy frost showed up. 
Instead of allowing the crop to be ruined 
by the frost, the owner pulled up the 
plants, carried them in and hung them 
top down in the barn and under shelters. 


é 


ately afterwards. 
comes, carry out the regular spray sched- 
ule for controlling rot and worms. 


The Progressive Fa 


. Increasing Garden and Orchard Profits if 


How These Can Help Us Get That $500 More. 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


The tomatoes ripened gradually and were 
sold at a good price. In fact these few 
rows, in addition to supplying the family 
with all the fresh tomatoes needed for 
several weeks, brought in nearly $50 in 
cash. 

Use Only Good Seed.—The very best 
seed that can be bought is cheap at any 
reasonable price. Of course, it is pos- 
sible to pay a high price and then get 
poor seed, but the chances are much bet- 
ter of getting good quality seed when a 
good price is paid. Don't be afraid, there- 
fore, to pay the right kind of a price, 
and when such seed are bought from re- 
liable folks one is reasonably safe in ex- 
pecting to get what he is paying for. 

Buy enough seed so these successive 
plantings may be made throughout the 
season. We have known of several in- 
stances where the summer and fall gar- 
den was made up principally of weeds 
and grass, when the owner fully intended 
for it to be otherwise. When the time 


seem to think that fruit trees have some 
uncanny way of getting all the plant food 
they need, regardless of whether the soil 
is rich or poor. This is a bad mistake 
and ground that will not grow a good 
crop of corn or cotton is certainly not 
going to properly feed fruit trees. Let’s 
fertilize them. If stable manure is avail- 
able, scatter it on the ground under the 
trees and out beyond the spread of the 
branches. Then just about the time 
growth starts, or in the case of the peach 
just as the buds begin to show pink, give 
a good application of a high grade fer- 
tilizer. Give it to the apples from two 
to three weeks before time for them to 
bloom. As a general rule, give it to all 
fruit trees about the time the buds begin 
to show up well. 


Fruit trees must be cultivated just as 
the field crops if we would secure the 
best results. Keep up cultivation through- 
out the spring and into midsummer. The 
regular spray schedule must be given if 





FIELD OF BERMUDA ONIONS IN SOUTH ALABAMA 


This onion is being largely grown all over the South. 


Plants are set in winter on rich, 


well fertilized ground. 


came to plant he was busy with other 
work and put off from time to time the 
securing of the seed, with the result that 
weeds grew up on the ground where he 
intended to grow vegetables. The moral 
is to buy early in the season enough of 
the various seed to make these successive 
plantings. 

Let the Orchard Help.—A half acre 
to an acre home orchard may always be 
depended upon to both save and make 
money where it is given the right atten- 
tion. Let's help get that extra $500 this 
year by giving the old orchard, if we 
have one, better care in the way of prun- 
ing, spraying, fertilizing, and cultivating. 
If we haven’t one, then by all means let’s 
plant one so as to help get the $500 in 
later years. There is still time left to 
order the trees and set them, because this 
work can be done right up to the time 
the buds begin to come out. 


The thing to do now, if it hasn't al- 
ready been done, is to very carefully prune 
and spray the fruit trees we have. De- 
tails as to how this work should be done 
have been discussed in The Progressive 
Farmer from time to time and will con- 
tinue to be discussed. Anyone, therefore, 
who reads our columns regularly may be 
fully informed as to how to proceed. 
Pruning and winter spraying are both 
essential if we expect the orchard to be 
an important source of cash income. Fin- 
ish the pruning before the buds begin to 
swell and give the winter spray immedi- 
Then, when spring 


Feed the Trees Well.—Many folks 








worth while fruit is to be obtained. Se- 
cure a spray calendar now, and also the 
necessary spray materials. A spray cal- 
endar may be had free of charge from 
the county agent or The Progressive 
Farmer when a two-cent stamp accom- 
panies the letter. 

Plant Some Small Fruits.—Those 
who haven’t them will find a few culti- 
vated blackberries and dewherries well 
worth while. Wild blackberries and dew- 
berries are becoming scarce. Then, too, 
these cultivated berries are vastly su- 
perior to the wild berries. Carefully cul- 
tivated, fertilized, and pruned, they will 
prove as profitable as any other portion 
of the garden or orchard. They may be 
set any time before growth starts in the 
spring. Of course those set now will not 
bear a crop until next year, but we are 
interested in that extra $500 not only for 
this year but for future years, and when 
the blackberry and dewberry are once 
planted the work of setting new plants 
is completed for a number of years, if 
the proper care is taken of them. We 
know of several patches that have borne 
15 to 18 successive crops without being 
replanted. 

In the class with the blackberry and 
dewberry is the strawberry. It is amaz- 
ing how many folks fail to grow a home 
supply of this luscious berry. If one or 
two rows will supply the home needs, put 
in four or five, as the surplus can nearly 
always be sold at a good price. If it 
can’t, it can be preserved or jam made 
and sold later on or used at home to re- 
duce the grocery bill. 

Make the Potato Patch Large — 


While the Irish and sweet potato are not, 
strictly speaking, garden crops, yet they 
are so considered on the average farm 
Put in at least enough Irish potatoes tp 
have all that is wanted for table use 
throughout the spring and summer and 
until the fall crop is ready to harvest, 
By letting: them fully mature they can be 
stored in cool places about the farm and 
kept throughout summer and fall. A fit- 
tle careful work along this line will re- 
duce the grocery bill sufficiently to play 
an important part in that $500 game. 


Select a piece of ground early in the 
season for the second or fall crop of 
Irish potatoes. Plow it early, harrow and 
reharrow it throughout spring and early 
summer, and plant the fall crop during 
late June, July or early August, depend- 
ing on location. Make this late planting 
liberal in acreage, because the fall crop 
can be carried through the winter and 
thus all the potatoes needed for home 
use throughout the year may be produced 
right at home. Usually the surplus of the 
fall crop can be sold at a very fair price. 
By selecting the piece of ground early, 
keeping it plowed and harrowed during 
the spring and summer, one will have 
’gone a long way toward eliminating the 
trouble in securing a good stand and a 
fairly good yield. 

The sweet potato is rapidly becoming a 
very important cash crop throughout the 
South and it is a.good plan to plant a 
sufficient acreage to produce a few more 
than are needed for home use. Prepare 
a curing house, as by so doing the po- 
tatoes may be kept from rotting and in 
good shape until late winter when high 
prices are usually obtained. We do not 
believe that we have a more import- 
ant crop to depend on in helping to get 
this extra $500 than the sweet potato. In 
case prices should be very low we can 
always use them as feed for hogs and 
cattle. Don’t forget that one of the most 
important matters in connection with 
sweet potato growing is to grow the slips 
from disease-free seed, or buy them from 
growers who produce certified slips. Then 
set in ground where sweet potatoes have 
not been grown recently, or where dis- 
ease has never been present, and provide 
the curing house, and an advance step 
will have been made in helping out on 
that $500. 

We realize that the points we have 
brought out in this article are rather 
commonplace. We have not suggested 
any radical methods of getting that $500. 
But if we will but carry out the sugges- 
tions made above we will wager our hat 
that at least half of that extra $500 may 
be sécured from the garden and orchard 
crops. 

Editor’s Note.—In next week's $500 More 
article, Clarence Poe will write on ‘“Mak- 
ing Partners of Our Boys and Girls.” 
It’s an article farm mothers and fathers 
won’t want to miss. 


< —) 


Fertilizer Will Kill Seeds and 
Young Plants 


OOR stands of various field and 

garden crops come from fertilizer 
being in contact with the seeds or with 
the roots of germinating seedlings. 
Now that high-grade fertilizer is used 
more than ever before and acre applica- 
tions are increasing, injury to planted 
seeds and to seedlings occurs more fre- 
quently and is more severe if precaution 
is not taken to prevent it. To prevent 
injury to seeds and seedlings from fer- 
tilizer is not only a simple piece of work 
but is a means by which better prepara- 
tion of the seedbed is made. If the fer- 
tilizer is well mixed with the soil and 
applied to moist soil a few days before 
the seed are planted, then there will be 
no injury. 
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’ known to us, and the silly folly of soil- 


words; and my Father will love him, 
amd we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.—John 14:23. 


_ the Lord will give grace and glory; no 
800d thing will he withhold from them 
that walk uprightly—Psalms 84:11. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








Swearing and Profanity 


WEARING and profanity are the 
most foolish and unnecessary forms 
of talking in which men indulge. 
Aside from the sheer wickedness of 
it, it is mental inan- 
ity. It is the poorest 
use of English, if it 
can be called Eng- 
lish, as well as the 
worst use to which 
human breath can 
be put. 
Profanity pollutes 
“he the air and cheapens 
DB. HOLLAND the mind that tries 
to express human 





emotions with it. 


George Washington said, “The foolish 
and wicked practice of profane cursing 
and swearing is a vice so mean and low 
that every person of character and sense 
detests and despises it.” 


Swearing begins with boyhood trying 
to imitate the language of men. Most 
boys acquire the practice. My father 
never swore, but each of the numerous 
hired hands that we employed had a 
peculiar variety of blue talk that was 
attractive to boys, and of course we had 
to try it out. The result was that ere 
we were aware, the habit of strong (or 
rather I should say “weak’’) language was 
upon us. It was a difficult habit to 
break. Sometimes, even after years, a 
sudden happening will almost provoke 
an oath of some kind. 


Most men who swear do not think of 
blaspheming the name of Deity. I verily 
believe that not one swearer in a thou- 
sand thinks of what he is saying. He 
has built up a bad and wicked habit that 
he is largely unconscious of. Men do 
not want their wives to swear, so why 
should they persist in talk that always 
shocks a woman of the finest nature? 
The answer is habit. 


The name of God is the greatest name 


ing that name with the ribald habit of 
swearing finally soils the soul of the 
man who does it. 


Swearing is unnecessary. It does no 
good. It makes no one happier. No 
man is considered bigger or better who 
does it. Horses, autos, or plows do not 
go better when cursed. A rearing horse 
is not cured by swearing. A prominent 
dairyman recently told me that he had 
just dismissed a helper because he fumed 
and cursed and swore about the barns. 
He did not want the cows corrupted. 


The woman who has to put up with 
the cursing from the men-folks does so 
under a secret protest. The man, who, 
even unconsciously, makes his wife lis- 
ten to profanity, causes her a daily 
grief, 


Good sense condemns it. God does not 
approve of it. Clean thoughts do not 
need oaths to express them. It is a bad 
habit—a galling chain. 

Associated with profanity is the habit 
of obscenity. There is no excuse for 
obscenity among people who profess to 
be decent. 

There is but one way to swear cor- 
fectly, and that is to swear off! 


CS a) 


Favorite Bible Verses 


ESUS answered and said unto him, 
If a man love me, he will keep my 


For the Lord God is a sun and shield ; 









A Battery Job 
That Grows 














A Suggestion 
that will Save 
You Money 


It will pay you to get facts on 
the power load of your light- 
ing plant. You can use them 
to real advantage in the opera- 
tion of your plant—in the con- 
servation of its present battery. 


It’s a big job you put up to your farm-lighting +4 Getting them now, at a time 


when your present battery is 

















































battery. It’s the kind of a job that grows—the See still in good shape, is further 
° + “ae insurance that you will not 
kind that needs a Willard Battery. @ have to make a hasty decision 
mee when it becomes necessary to 

So it’s important to have a battery that’s the + yan 0 equipment. 
right size for the work ahead, and, even more im- ie  ‘ulean andl aten ven douse tae 
portant, to have the right quality in that battery. ae: (egtees Sore, te see 


valuable information on farm 


Willard Farm Lighting Batteries are built for BE lighting batteries. 


hard work. The plates are heavy; every bit of ae These will be no ag 

material in them is the best that can be bought. Bin and make yourself known 

Every piece of insulation is carefully tested. Wood weg 

insulation if you want it—or genuine Willard ae 6Your 

Threaded Rubber Insulation, the most enduring % Willard Battery 

battery insulation made. os Man | 





























Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 
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The Progressive F od 


Cows Are J. I. Ford’s “Money Crop” ] 


He Is Getting Ahead Despite Low Priced Cotton and a Once Worn-out Farm 





WE look around, we will find in al- 
most every community some farmer 
who is getting ahead and making at 

least a little money farming even in these 
times of low priced cotton and general 
farming depression. It is interesting to 
study the farmers and their methods and 
to learn just why they are making a little 
better progress than others. 

An interesting example can be seen in 
the case of J. I. Ford near Alexander 
City in Tallapoosa County, Alabama. In 
1919, Mr. Ford bought from his father 
the farm on which he now lives. This 
farm was granted to the original owner 
in 1837, the grant being signed by Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren. Needless to say, 
the land was worn out. The old house 


These 


four 


x 


pictures, } 


made on the farm of J. I. | 
Ford, Tallapoosa County, { 


Ala., 


give an excellent | 


idea of the progressive, 
diversifying farmer that 


he is. 
is Mr. 


Above at the left 
Ford's 


modern 


home. The bathroom can 
be seen on the left side 


of the picture. 


The cot- | 


ton patch in which Coun 
ty Agent Day is stand- © 
ing made 2,380 pounds of 
seed cotton and won for 


Mr. 


Ford’s 


brother-in- 


law a trip to Chicago. 
The two pictures at the 
bottom show a part of 
Mr. Ford’s “money crop” 


and the 
houses it. 


building 


that 





By E. E. BINFORD 


District Agent, Alabama Extension Service 


was built in 1845 but was in a very good 
state of preservation, though rather 
dilapidated. There was much work to 
do. The place would have to pay its way, 
as Mr. Ford, like most young men, lacked 
capital. The first thing that needed at- 
tention was the land if profitable crops 
were to be grown. He began a syste- 
matic terracing program, rotated his 
crops and planted legumes. Soon he be- 
came interested in cows and began build- 
ing up a herd of Jersey cows, selling his 
milk in Alexander City. He now raises 
as much of his feed as possible on his 
farm, sowing vetch and following it with 


corn, In the fall, he sows oats for 
grazing his cows in the winter, taking 
them off in time to get a crop of hay 
or grain. Last year his corn after vetch 
made 60 bushels to the acre while the 
average for the county is but little over 
10 bushels. 

His son joined the boys’ club and grew 
an acre of corn according to the county 
agent’s instructions, making 59 bushels. 
His wife’s little brother living with him 
grew an acre of cotton on which he made 
2,380 pounds of seed cotton. The two 
boys won a trip to the International Club 
Congress at Chicago. Mr. Ford plants 





Last year he had only 
His 15 
Jersey cows produce his “money crop,” 

The old house built in 1845 has been 


very little cotton. 
five acres but made five bales. 


remodeled. The windows have been 
screened, a screened porch and bathroom 
built and the inside of the house rear- 
ranged. It is now a very attractive home 
The grounds are receiving attention and 
will be landscaped as money is available 
A good cow barn has been built and the 
whole place has a different look to what 
it once had. 


When asked to what he attributed his 
success, Mr. Ford replied, “Building up 
my land by terracing and legumes, using 
the ‘Auburn method’ of fertilizing my 
crops, and my cows.” 


Valuable Bits of News of Alabama Farmers 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


N NUMBERS and values Alabama 
farmers are making progress with 
livestock. F. W. Gist, agricultural 
statistician, Auburn, is just out with his 
annual report showing that substantial 
made 


gains were 
during 1926 over 
1925S. 

Based upon this 
report, the aggre- 
gate value of ani- 
mals and animal 
products put into 


consumption during 
1926 was $101,695,- 
000 as compared 
with $92,883,000 for 
1925, or an increase of $8,862,000 in 1926 
over 1925. This makes up a nice portion 
of the loss on crop values due in the 
main to lower cotton prices. 

On January 1, 1927, the aggregate 
value of farm animals on Alabama 
farms was $73,092,000. The year pre- 
vious it was $70,841,000. 

During these two dates livestock in- 
creased in numbers as follows: 1,000 
horses, 3,000 mules, 10,000 milk cows, 
5,000 all cattle, 78,000 hogs, 5,000 sheep, 
and 981,000 chickens. The values on all 
of these animals were larger except for 
horses and mules, the unit prices of 
which have fallen. 

More cattle were sold or slaughtered, 
the value of the increase being about 
$500,000. Fewer hogs were sold or 
slaughtered, but their value was greater, 
due to a rise in price. Fewer sheep 
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were sold and the value was less. 





Poultry made an excellent showing. 
The number of eggs produced in 1926 
was 62,281,000 dozen as compared with 
49,536,000 dozen in 1925. The increase 
in value was $3,000,000. Chickens raised 
during 1926 increased by 2,500,000, worth 
$1,000,000 more. Milk production in 
1926 was 117,600,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 112,760,000 gallons in 1925. 
The milk value of 1926 was $52,920,000 
as compared with $50,742,000 in 1925. 


Although an excellent gain was made 
in 1926 over 1925 the present outlook is 
for a bigger increase in 1927 over 1926. 


Ton-litter Work Grows 
extension livestock 


k* W. BURNS, 

specialist at Auburn, expects a 
larger number of Alabama farmers to 
take part in ton-litter work in Alabama 
this year. Seventy-three farmers in 21 
counties were enrolled in this club last 
year. They made such a success of it 
that a larger number is due to enroll this 
year. They are enrolling under the di- 
rection of the county demonstration 
agents. 

Harry Snow, manager of the Union 
Stock Yards, Montgomery, has arranged 
to pay $500 in cash prizes in a ton-litter 
show to be staged at Montgomery next 
fall. An equal amount has been raised 
by the people of Mobile to stimulate the 
work in that section, according to W. C. 
Vail, county agent. 


To make the ton-litter honor roll, a 
farmer must make one litter of pigs far- 
rowed between February 15 and May 15 
weigh at least a ton in six months or 
180 days. The cost must be low enough 
to show a profit. 

The winner in 1926 was W. W. Pock- 
rus, of Woodville, Jackson County, who 
made nine purebred Poland-China pigs 
weigh 2,550 pounds in 180 days. His 
cost was $5.05 per 100 pounds of gain. 
He sold his litter for $13 per 100 pounds. 

Mr. Burns says that the ton-litter is 
the acme of practical hog production. 
It requires prolific sows of good breed- 
ing to have big litters of thrifty pigs. 
It requires also a good pasture and 
maximum use of forage crops in order 
to produce profitable gains at a low cost. 

Along with a pasture and forage crops, 
Mr. Burns recommends a grain ration 
consisting of 60 pounds cornmeal, 32 
pounds wheat shorts, and eight pounds 
of 60 per cent tankage. As much of 
this grain ration as they will eat twice 
daily should be fed. Along with it they 
need continuous access to a mineral mix- 
ture of equal parts by weight of salt, 
lime, and charcoal. 


Garden Contests Planned 


HROUGH the county councils of 
home demonstration clubs, and work- 
ing in codperation with the home dem- 
onstration agents, 
garden 


county and district 


contests will be conducted 


throughout Alabama in 1927. Ar 
nouncements of these have been made 
by Miss May I. Cureton, Miss Helena 
Johnston, and Miss Elizabeth Forney, 
district home demonstration agents, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

The main objects of these contests are 
to encourage people to grow more vege- 
tables and to eat more vegetables. The 
time covered for the first contest will 
be March 1, 1927, through February, 
1928. 

To stimulate the work, the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau, 
Montgomery, has offered cash prizes to- 
taling $87.50 for each of the four dis- 
tricts. This amount in turn is divided 
into four prizes of $35, $25, $17, and 
$10.50. The contest in each district will 
follow county contests. 

Women in each county are enrolling 
under the direction of county home dem- 
onstration agents. 


Legumes in Dallas Are Fine 


[Aus County farmers are making 
another good showing with their 
winter legume crops. John Blake, county 
agent, says that hairy vetch, monantha 
vetch, yellow melilotus, and black medic 
are all thriving and about the most 
promising he has ever seen winter leg” 
umes at this season. 

Dallas is the leading county of Ala 
bama in growing winter legumes. They 
bought last fall two carloads of hairy 
vetch, one carload of yellow melilotus, 
and smaller lots of monantha vetch and 
black medic. 
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F Georgia Jersey Cattle Club Re- 











ary 26, 1927 


organized 

T A meeting in Athens on January 
26, the state Jersey Cattle Club was 
reorganized. This organization, 
which has not functioned for several 
years, has as its particular job the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the Jersey breed 
in Georgia. 
The officials elected for 1927 were: 
Dr. L. G. Hardman, Commerce, president ; 
Pp. W. Harvey, Thomasville, first vice- 


president ; C. L. Batchelor, Columbus, 
second vice-president; Frank W. Fitch, 
Athens, secretary-treasurer. A board of 


directors were selected from the leading 
breeders of the state, many of the larger 
herds being represented. 


A Jersey dinner was held at the Hol- 
man Hotel, Athens, Ga. About 50 peo- 
ple from different counties attended. 
Considerable informal discussion took 
place regarding matters of interest and 
tentative plans were made for some con- 
structive work with this breed in 1927. 


Statistics tell us that there are more 
Jerseys in Georgia than there are of all 
other dairy and beef breeds combined. 
This being true, it indicates that Jersey 
interest prevails all over the state. There 
has never been a time when good cows 
were in so great a demand as at present, 
consequently prices are good. Many new 
herds will be established this year and 
it appears that for some time to come 
the demand for good cows of this breed 
in Georgia will exceed the supply. 


Anyone wishing to become affiliated 
with the club should communicate with 
the secretary at Athens, Ga. Untold 
benefits can result from the activities of 
the Georgia Jersey Cattle Club this year 
if all of our breeders get enthusiastically 
behind it. FRANK W. FITCH, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Athens, Ga. 


Makes Farming Profitable 


FINE example of a fellow watching 

his step when most of the pro- 
ducers were getting out is E. J. An- 
derson, Mitchell County , farmer, Pel- 
ham, Georgia. When the price of hogs 
was low he stayed in the edge of the 
business and gradually worked back in. 
Atone time in October, 1926, he marketed 
$1,450 worth of fat hogs, or néarly a 
carload. He raised last year 900 White 
Leghorn hens and from these kept 400 
layers. 

With his small unit of 62% acres he 
is proving that farming can be made 
profitable. He has confined his oper- 
ations principally to hogs, chickens, and 
trucking. He has grown no cotton or 
tobacco for some time. He has built a 
modern bungalow, up-to-date barns, and 
chicken houses. The entire farm has 
been stumped. It is equipped with cross- 
fences for his livestock farming scheme. 


He has built up his soil from a medi- 
ocre to a high state of cultivation 
through his system of rotation. His 
practices are such as to afford incoming 
revenue at all seasons of the year. To 
be able to effect a quicker turnover on 
his farm investments is noteworthy 
within itself. 

Although he is strictly business and 
applies himself in an advantageous way, 
he finds time to be a regular fellow and 
enjoys an occasional outing of hunting 
apd fishing. 

The improved practices he has incor- 
porated in his farming business serve as | 
an example and inspiration to his entire 
community. His farm is an interesting 
Place to visit. 

His is merely an illustration of many 
Similarly successfully organized farm 
units over the state. There must come 
to him a certain pride and satisfaction 
im being able to set a fine example 
and to exercise such a high type of 
leadership. J. A. JOHNSON, 


District Agent, Georgia Extension 
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at a Cost of only $200 


) Haven't you land to clear? ‘ 
ditching to improve your 
fields? trees to plant? 
Du Pont dynamite can 
do this work quickly, 
easily and safely when 
used as directed in the 
Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives— your copy 
is ready on receipt of a 
) postal request. ‘ 
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Hartnagle Brothers Farm near Newark, N. Y., made them this busi- 
ness-like offer: “Drain the ten acres of muck land and you can have the 
proceeds of the crops raised on the land to pay your college expenses.” 


TOP. Laying out the line of the ditch 
CENTER. Diggiug a ditch in a min- 
wrectne yards of muck into 


nia “Soil distribuicd on both sides 
of ditch. Clean, even banks. 


College education secured 
by draining acres — 
$2500 Worth of Muck Land Reclaimed 








Drawings made from cheetahs Pholagraphs. 


WO high school boys wanted to go to college, earnestly enough to 


work for their expenses. Their father, one of the owners of the 


What was the cheapest and quickest way to ditch and drain these ten 
acres? The boys figured, asked queeetinna, and finally decided to blast 
the ditches with dynamite. 


After laying out the ditch line and punching holes to contain the 
necessary cartridges of 50% du Pont Ditching Dynamite, into the center 
hole was placed a cartridge containing an electric blasting cap with 
wires leading to a blasting machine in a safe position for operation by’ 
one of the boys. Down goes the handle to the blasting machine! 
BANG! Into the air is thrown muck, mar] and stumps and scattered over 
the surface. The water is running down the blasted trench as the Hart- 
nagle brothers come to see the results of their ditching with dynamite. 


Ten acres of idle muck land produced the crops whose sale enabled two 
boys to pay their college expenses, A permanent, profitable improve- 
ment secured at a cost of $1.20 per rod—and a college education 
for two boys! 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
1004 Union Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 
43 S. W. North River Drive, Miami, Fla. 
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ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy w have around the house. It is the 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wieeck, Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take 4 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobi 


We are making a special offer om this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


For Only 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


$9.25 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
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THE A. A. C. CO. BALTIMORE PLANT—ONE OF 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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These thirty-two 
modern plants guarantee 
Production, Quality, Service 


Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, since its beginning over 
sixty years ago, the largest 
manufacturer of fertilizers in 
the world. 

And hand in hand with the 
business of making fertilizers 
The American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, through 
its Agricultural Service Bureau, 
has been gathering helpful in- 
formation on all crops. Take 
advantage of this 
vast fund of knowl- 
edge. Your dealer 
will supply you, 
free of charge, books 
and: pamphlets that 
will help you make 
more money on the 
crops you raise. 


THIS map tells its own graphic 
story. Thirty-two “A.A.C.” 
factories in 15 states, from 
northern Maine to Florida. 

Their convenient location 
assures you quick deliveries. 

Their manufacturing equip- 
ment, unsurpassed in the in- 
dustry, guarantees you quality 
fertilizers. 

Their great storing capacity, 
the largest in the country, makes 
possible the proper 
ageing and curing 
that means perfect 
mechanical con- 
dition. 

PRODUCTION — 
QUALITY — AND 
SERVICE have made 
The American 






























Manufactured only by 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector St.. New York 
’ 







URVEYS of Georgia farms have 
* ) shown that even during the most un- 

favorable years, farms that produce 
a bale or more of cotton per acre usually 
| produce their cotton at a low cost per 
pound and obtaina 
satisfactory profit. 
A study of many 
farms where cot- 
ton was produced 
at a loss, reveal- 
ed the fact that the 
yield per acre was 
low and the cost 
per pound high. 
Facing these facts, 
the Georgia State 
| College of Agriculture is attempting to 
put cotton production in Georgia on a 
profitable basis by stimulating interest in 
larger yields per acre. Realizing the 
value of rivalry and competition in arous- 
ing interest it was decided to stage a 
“More and Better Cotton per Acre” con- 
test, and award prizes to farmers on the 
basis of largest yield of cotton and big- 
gest net profit on five acres. 








E. C. WESTBROOK 





Fertilizer manufacturers of Georgia 
contributed $1,000 to be awarded winners 
in the state contest. County prizes worth 





| 


$5,000 were contributed. The winners in 
the county contests competed for the state 
prizes. 

Eight hundred farmers from 76 coun- 
ties enrolled. Ninety-eight farmers sent 
in records of their five acres to be judged 
for state prizes. Ejighty-three of these 
were complete enough to be listed. Sotne 
who had made sufficiently high yields and 
net profit to be considered were ruled in- 
eligible by the judging committee, be- 





cause they had failed to comply with 
some of the rules of the contest. 
Record of Ten Leaders.—Thie rec- 


ards of the ten highest contestants whom 
the judging committee decided had com- 
plied with all of the rules of the contest 
are given in the following table :— 
Heyward M. Cox of Millen, Jenkins 
County was awarded first prize of $500. 
He produced 4,914 pounds of lint cotton 
on five acres, an average of 983 pounds 
of lint per acre. The crop cost him 
$83.12 per acre or 64 cents per pound to 


cs 


right of the picture. 
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21G. W. Dozier....... Colquitt | 78.9: 
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4|J. J. Marchant..... Colquitt ...... | 73.10 
5 |A. P. Johns......... Stephens ..... | 70.28 
6 |E. Massey ....e+s. EEE Wiki se geese | 65.89 
7 |W. Rigdon ......... Bk cae bau « | 65.76 | 
8 IF. Powell ......0++: |\Colquitt | 65.40 
9 |T. V. Sanders....... |Laurens | 62.42 
10 |L. Massey .....++++- PEAEE vesenesc’s 58.21 


HOME OF H, M. COX, FIRST PRIZE WINNER IN COTTON CONTEST 


Mr. and Mrs. Cox are seen in the foreground. 
to the comfort and convenience of their home. 


The Progressive Farm 


Results of Georgia Cotton Contest 7 
Heyward M. Cox, of Jenkins County, Awarded First Prize 
By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


produce, and gave him a profit of $71.25 
per acre. Mr. Cox used Covington-Toole 
seed and planted 7% bushels on the fiye 
acres in four-foot rows, spacing 12 to 4g 
inches in the drill with one to four plants 
to the hill. 


The soil was a pebbly sandy loam which 
was broken about eight inches deep with 
a two-horse plow in January. Six hun. 
dred pounds of a 10-3-3 fertilizer per 
acre was applied at planting time, and a 
side-dressing of 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre wae made the last of April 
and another 100 pounds per acre the last 
June. In addition to the commercial fer- 
tilizer, three tons of stable manure per 
acre was used before planting in the 
drill. 

G. W. Dozier of Moultrie was awarded 
second prize of $250. He made 4,432 
pounds of lint cotton on five acres, or 886 
pounds per acre. His net profit was 
$64.42 per acre. Petty's Toole cotton was 
used. He planted one bushel per acre 
in 3% foot rows, 12 inches in the 
drill and left one to two plants to 
the hill. The cotton was grown on a 
pebbly sandy loam, 600 pounds per acre 
of a 12-4-4 fertilizer being applied at 
planting time, with a top-dressing of 100 
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| 4,914 | 983 | %” $154.37 [$83.12 [$71.25 |$0.06a5 
4,432 | 886 | 7%” | 136.67 | 72.25 | 64.42 | .0623 
4,258 | 852 | 7%” | 133.53 | 71.86 | 61.67 | .0633 
4,059 | 812 | %” 128.12 | 67.17 | 60.95 | .0600 
3,92 | 780 | %” | 124.96 | 68.25 | 56.71 | .0623 
3,793 | 759 | 7%” | 118.27 | 67.41 | 50.86 | .0679 
3,766 | 753 | 7%” | 117.53 | 66.07 | 51.46| .0066 
3,711 | 742 | 7%” | 114.47 | 62.28 | 52.19 | .0647 
3,492 | 698 | %” | 108.67 | 57.33 | 51.34 | .0615 
| 3,531 | 706 | 7%” | 107.08 | 67.20 | 39.88 | .0732 
pounds of nitrate of soda the last of 


April. He applied 80 pounds of calcium 
arsenate for the boll weevil in May in 
three applications, using a two-row dus- 
ter. The cotton was cultivated with a 
two-horse cultivator. 

L. D. Smith of Doerun, Colquitt Coun 
ty, was awarded third prize of $150. He 
produced 4,258 pounds of lint cotton on 
five acres or 852 pounds per acre. His 
profit was $61.67 per acre. Five hundred 
pounds of a 9-3-3 fertilizer per acre was 
used at planting time and a side-dressing 
of 135 pounds of nitrate per acre was 
applied the first of June. One bushel of 
Petty’s Toole cotton was planted per acre 
in three-foot rows, eight inches in the 
drill, one to three plants to the hill. The 
cotton was grown on a pebbly sandy loam 
soil. 

J. J. Marchant of Doerun, Colquitt 
County, was awarded fourth prize of 
$100. He produced 4,059 pounds of lint 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Electric lights and running water add 
The windmill tower can be seen at the 
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ary 26, 1927 
A Review of the Markets 


RISH _ Potatoes—First arrivals of 

Bliss Triumph potatoes from Cuba 

sold on the New York market at $4 te 
$4.25 per bushel crate. Bermuda Tri- 
gmphs sold at $4.50 per barrel. Detroit 
dealers have been 
quoting Bliss Tri- 
umphs from South 
Texas at $5 per 
100-pound sack. 
Shipments of these 
potatoes are much 
too small as yet to 
create serious 
competition for old 
stock. Supplies of 
old potatoes have 
increased recently with carlot shipments 
about 30 per cent larger than at this time 
a year ago. Prices have lost some ground 
in. the last month. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The sweet potato 
market is holding fairly steady at prices 
which are nearly 40 per cent cheaper than 
at this time a year ago. Carlot shipments 
for the season to February 5 have been 
only 6 per cent larger than in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, although pro- 
duction was estimated to be 34 per cent 
larger. Consumption in Southern states 
probably has been above the average, so 
that a larger proportion of the crop than 
usual was not shipped. Shrinkage in stor- 
age has been high, so that it is believed 
that there is no great, surplus in stocks 
remaining to be marketed. 


Fresh Eggs.—The fresh egg market 
continues to lose ground. Mild weather 
over the country as a whole has stimw 
lated egg production, and receipts at lead- 
ing distributing markets are gaining 
again. Prices in the country are low, 
favoring a heavy consumption in the im- 
terior, and many eggs will be absorbed 
by hatcheries during the next month in 
most sections, so that a fair proportion 
of the lay will not reach the large mar- 
kets. The trade is practically all on a 
fresh egg basis as storage stocks. have 
rapidly diminished. 

Butter.—The butter market is fairly 
steady for this season of the year. Whole- 
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sale prices at Chicago average from 7 to 


8 cents higher than at this time a year 
ago, yet consumptive demand is being 
maintained. The trend of prices in the 
next month will depend chiefly upon how 
consumptive demand keeps up with the 
fresh supply. Production is increasing 
from week to week, but is not yet up to 
the level at this time last season in most 
sections. 


Hogs.—Gains in the hog market re- 
cently have been hard to hold. After ad- 
vancing to a top of $12.75 at Chicago, a 
decline of about 75 cents has occurred. 
Conditions still point to a substantial ad- 
vance in prices toward spring unless re- 
ceipts fail to show the usual shrinkage 
during that period. This decline in sup- 
plies probably will be sufficient to offset 
the fairly rapid gain in storage stocks of 
hog products in the last two months and 
a exports of both meats and 
ard. 


Trend of the Markets 


oe following are average prices at 
Chicago except cotton at New York 
and peanuts at Georgia shipping points :-— 
Feb. 15, Week Year 

1927 ago 
gatton., spet middling, wh...$ oe $ i 


utes, No. 1 Spanish, hb .10% 
Potatoes, Northern d 


Ph Mi Meet nek céoe 2.00 1.95 3.70 
Hogs, average, cwt. ........ 11.75 12.00 11.85 
Steers, medium, native, ewt. 9.09 8.96 9.02 
Begs, fresh firsts, doz. .... .29% as 
Butter, extras, Th. ......... 50 49 42 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .... .78 7.72% t.72 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... 48% 49 


Tincle Ab Says 


Do not be discour- 
aged; even the hustler 
may find out that hurry 
has never been able te 
take the place of 
thought. 


A strong and durable 
single-row riding planter, 
adapted for planting cot- 
ton in beds, in level land 
or in deep water furrows. 
Has same planting device 
as walking planters. Can 
be furnished with ferti- 
lizer attachment and self- 
cleaning press wheel. Con- 
venient lifting lever. 
Double-pointed and re- 
versible shovel opener. 
Special runner opener can 
be furnished in place of 
shovel opener. Middle- 
breaker bottom when 


knife coverers. Can be fur- 
nished with or without press 
wheel. This wheel is automat- 
ically self-cleaning. Can be used 
open or closed. The No. 149, 
like all other John Deere plant- 


seeds besides cottom and corn. 





They All Like the No. 149 


The John Deere No. 149 
Planter has runner opener and 


ers, handles many kinds of 


Select the John Deere 
Planters You Need 


*THERE’S a type of John Deere 

Planter exactly suited for your needs. 
Make your selection now Get the ben- 
efit of better planting with a John Deere. 
Cotton, corn and many other crops can 
be planted to best advantage with these 


dependable planters. 


Every John Deere Cotton and Corn 
Planter sold has the Single-Seed Drop 
for cotton and the John Deere Natural- 
Drop Seed Pilate for corn and other 


seeds. oe 


There is no more accurate and de- 
pendable seed-drop than these. 


Below the Seed 


The John Deere No. 108 puts 
the fertilizer farther below the 
seed than any other planter ia 
able to place it, without vary- 
ing the planting depth of the 
seed. A remarkable planter in 
many respects. It does two im- 
portant jobs—plants and dis- 
tributes fertilizer—in one trip 
over the field. Handles all 
kinds of fertilizer, including 
nitrate of soda, in any quan- 
tity per acre desired. Gear- 
driven. Durable. Steady-run- 
ning. 


‘Write today for booklet, “Cotton and 
Corn”, which describes the full line of 
John Deere Cotton and Corn Planters, and 
illustrates therm in natural colors. It con- 
tains valuable information on growing cot- 
ton and corn. Address John Deere, Moline, 


Illinojs, and ask for Booklet SX-438. 
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No. 155 Is Popular 


The John Deere No. 155 
Planter has combination sweep 
and gauge shoe attached to 
runner to level off ridges. Dou- 
ble crank drive. Wide press 
wheel packs soil and helps to 
balance planter. Can be had 
with straight runner and shoe 
attachment. Stiff hitch. 
Strength, simplicity and easy- 
handling make the No. 155 a 
big favorite with cotton-grow- 
ers. 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





$ 95 Buys Champion 
lI Belle City Incubator 


* V ater, op ank: Se! 
Safety Lamps, t hermometer 1, Cateh 
Money—Order Incubstors 
"Se Exe $11.95; with 80 Chick Size $15. 
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Incubator Co. Bex 101 
















$600 22 StartsYou 
Pay Balance Out Of Earninds/ 


Get into the Well Drilling Business. Earn 
om .00 to $50.00 per day clear profit. Be 
Your Own Boss! Exceptional opportunities are 
open im every community for drilling wells, 
whieh you can work at the year ‘round! A //// 
Machine for every depth. built im gasoline 
traction and non-traction models. i 
FREE Book pa = ARM 

Z fe 
STRONG ALL-STEEL WELL 
DRILLS, Address 

















ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
226 Chestnut St., Waterloe, lowa 
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FISH,Eels, Mink, 
Muskrats with our f 
ST. Louis, 


WALT SUPPLY CO., E-2 


. oI Den of Pick Baht Pree to intredinse exe trees. 


ae will send a nointorces Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial, 
satisiac , costs $2. not, costs Fine 
Suop FREE. STERLING ©. NRI4 WALT 











WOOD SHINGLES] “Don’t risk wood shingles,”’ says 
WILL BURN Mr. 
or, 


house. My new house has an ‘‘Everwear”’ St 
Roof. It can’t cateh fire.” 





ting. Send for sample 
COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR} d 
WOOD SHINGLES | Bic" noorr 


oe less than most wood shingles. Send for 
ee samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL 

ABE COVERED. 









J. P. Artiey. Ee set re ferr"avou Roofing and Siding and 
fire to my wood shingle > My 


: gives valuable building information. 
house burned and I lost all I had in the Write today for your free copy. 


, WRITE FOR 

“EVERWEAR”’ ROOFING| “Just the Roofing I have SAMPLES special cut prices, for the next 

CAN’T BURN en looking for."” You | 30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
will say when you see! Send toda 

this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- | and spec 

derstand why it has such a reputation for | or }.000 squares at the same low wholesale 

factory gree Get guaran’ 

ireet from the 


NG FACTORY— | keep in your own pocket the profits others 
. So our roofing costs | would get. Address 


Savannah Fenee & Roofing Co. 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 





FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 












NEW_BUILDING BOOK tells 


We have just about enough 
roofing to fll orders, at our 


fer big free samp 
cut We sell you one square 


teed, 
factory, freight paid. 











































Ut dinner... 






millions enjoy this steaming 
hot drink... without regrets 


OLD WEATHER. Weariness. 

How you need a steaming hot 

drink to revive your flagging 

spirits! How you appreciate that 

trail of warmth down your throat! 

How soothing and restful and 
friendly it is! 

You can have such a hot drink 
even at dinner—without regrets. 
Without Without 
jumpy nerves. Without indigestion. 
Millions of other do! 


They find in Postum every de- 
light that any hot drink can give. 


sleeplessness. 


Flavor? Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, skillfully blended 
and roasted. From the golden grain 
it gets its distinctive, delicious taste 
—unlike that of any other drink. In 
2,500,000 homes Postum is ap- 
preciated not only for its complete 
wholesomeness, but for its smooth 
and mellow flavor. 


Try Postum at dinner tonight. 
Either Postum Cereal or Instant 
Postum. They are the same drink, 
made from the same healthful grain. 
The only difference is in the method 
of preparation. Instant Postum is 
made instantly, in the cup. Postum 
Cereal is prepared by boiling. 

Instant Postum can be made with 
either boiling water or hot milk. 
The hot milk drink is particularly 
valuable for children, or adults who 


are underweight. 
© 1927.P. C. Co, 


Make this test in your home: Use 
Postum as your mealtime drink for 
thirty days. Experience the relief 
from drug stimulation. Note the dif- 
ference in the way you sleep—in the 
way you feel on getting up in the 
morning. At the end of thirty days 
you’ll have results on which to base 
a wise decision. 


Four out of five who make this 
test decide in favor of Postum. And 
this is a test you will thoroughly 
enjoy. Let Carrie Blanchard, fa- 
mous food demonstrator, help you 
start the test! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 
“T will send you one week’s supply 
of Postum, free, and my personal 
directions for preparing it, as a start 
on the thirty-day test. 


“Or if you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, 
please indicate on the coupon 
whether you prefer Instant Postum 
or Postum Cereal.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 


Instant Postum .......%. O Check 
a instantly in the cup) which you 
ostum CEREAL ......4.4. prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


Name. 








Prostum is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 


also 
Fines), ‘Hoo Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
our grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 


, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Cereal is also easy to make, but ahould be boiled 
7 


Street 





City State. 








In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cera 
Co., Ltd. 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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the building of citi- 
zenship. 


transacted in pub- 


boys may have some 


What Has Gone Before 


HE Bartons, a family of tenant farmers, 

have rented, through an agent, who made 

glittering promises, the Jones farm. The 
conditions they really found added to their 
already strong dislike for “agents.” Myste- 
rious stories, too, were told them of the farm. 
Nobody had lived on the place for three years. 
Five years before stock had begun disappear- 
ing and two tenant families had been forced 
to move. “Move or Die” had read an ominous 
sign on the barn door. Other strange things 
had happened, too. 

But the Bartons did find a brighter side. 
The land was rich and friends and real neigh- 
bors they found in the O’Neals. In Ross 
Burton they found an “agent” who was not 
trying to beat them out of anything or sell 
them anything—but a man who wanted only 
to help them make their farm more profit- 
able and farm life more pleasant. “Squire” 
Jones, too, was won on his first visit to the 
farm despite all the stories that had been 
told of the hard master he was. 

Soon the Bartons began to hear about a 
new force in the community into which they 
had moved. Club work was the talk of all 
the boys and girls. And Bob learned that he 
was going to join the pig club whether he 
wanted to or not. Every section of Brown 
County turned out for the club rally at War- 
ford, the Bartons among them. The enthusi- 
asm that radiated from that rally took hold 
of young and old alike. Bob felt himself en- 
tering upon a great adventure as he followed 
Ross Burton to the directors’ room of a great 
bank that was to lend him $100 to buy a gilt. 

Bob learned, too, at the meeting that he 
was to have a rival for the baseball team in 
Hal Carson, a rival sure of himself and with 
a superior air that kindled an almost instant 
dislike in Bob Barton. The feeling was not 
improved when he found Hal courting Katie 
O'Neal. 

Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Pride of Ownership 

NTO the directors’ room of the War- 
ford National bank came a stocky, 
alert man of middle age. . His smile 
was pleasant, his manner businesslike. 
Farm reared, Vern Lawson, now a suc- 
cessful banker, knew what it meant to 
work long hours for small return; knew, 
too, the cravings of a boyish heart for 
something that could be called “my own.” 
But with all his altruism, Lawson knew 
also that here before him were the fu- 
ture patrons of his institution and that 
not only was the lending of money to 
finance club work: good business but that 
it constituted an investment in friendship 
which paid large dividends. Smiling at 
the group, Lawson began to talk in short 
crisp phrases, which won instant and re- 
spectful attention. 

“You boys are here,” said Lawson, “be- 
cause you want to go into business for 
yourselves. Establishing credit is one of 
the first things necessary in business life. 
We are willing to 
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or some advice to ask. Mr. B 

is in my private room. The first in ling 
will accompany me there, then each may 
come in turn.” 

As the first boy left, Bob Barton pon. 
dered over the word spoken. Why was it 
that all these men who were leaders 
stressed that one word, citizenship? Dim. 
ly Bob began to sense that back of every. 
thing which had been discussed was some- 
thing bigger than could be put into mere 
words, something intangible but all per. 
vading, something which made indelible 
impress upon every phase of 4-H club 
work. Then-he found himself in Mg, 
Lawson’s room, acknowledging the in. 
troduction, ready to play a man’s part in 
the big game of business life. 

“You are a newcomer,” said President 

Lawson, “and I know nothing whatever 
about you or your family. The loan which 
you desire is far above the average made 
for this purpose. Yet I have such con- 
fidence in the judgment of my friend 
Burton that I am going to make the loan, 
I might say,” Lawson added, “that if I 
am any judge of character, you have it 
in you to make good. Here is the note 
for one hundred dollars, to be paid in 
one year and to bear 6 per cent. Sign and 
you will get the cash to pay for your 
contest gilt.” 
, “Thank you sir,” replied Bob as he 
took the pen. “I'll do my very best.” 
Then, hesitating, he turned to Ross Bur- 
ton, who stood by. “Have you told Mr. 
Lawson about the bad reputation our farm 
has?” 

“He knows all about it,” answered the 
county agent, “and like the most of us, 
he believes that it was just a family fight 
between the Harkins and Perkins crowd. 
That was before my time here. But, of 
course, you are going into this with your 
eyes open, Bob. The bank can’t be re- 
sponsible if you~ lose, and if anything 
should happen you'll have to take your 


medicine. The loan must be paid in 
full.” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Lawson, “this is a 


business proposition with us. If, through 
misfortune, you are unable to make full 
I will recommend an exten- 
sion. But the borrower, not the bank, 
must assume all risk of loss. When you 
sign this note payment becomes a matter 
of honor, no matter how difficult it may 
be to earn the money necessary. If you 
are fearful that you cannot make pay- 
ment, you should not accept the loan.” 

Bob squared his shoulders and with a 
firm hand wrote “Robert L. Barton” upon 
the note. “I thank you, Mr. Lawson,” 
said he, “and you'll get every dollar back 
with interest. If there should be any 
loss, it will be mine, not yours.” 

“Good for you, son,” cried Lawson. 
“Depend upon me 
to help you all I 





lend you money, 
taking your per- 
sonal notes. In 
law, as you know, 
such security is ; | 
worthless. Yet we hi if 
trust you because 

we feel that by the 
very act of enroll- 
ing in this great 
club movement you 
have shown your- 
selves to be above 
the average. We be- 
lieve in your abil- 
ity, your honesty 
and integrity. We 
do not expect to 
lose one dollar of 
the money lent. It 
is an investment in 
citizenship 
and the National is 
proud to have 
some small part in 


y 


rooms 


“Business is not 


lic,” continued 
President Lawson, 
“although we have 
nothing to conceal. 
But each of you 
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FLOWER unblown; a Book unread; 
A Tree with fruit uwnharvested; 
A Path untrod; a House whose 


Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 
A Landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade ‘neath silent skies; 
A wond’rous Fountain yet unsealed; 
A Casket with its gifts concealed— 
This is the Year that for you waits 


—Horatio Nelson Powers. 


can. I'll wager that 
anyone who tries 
to carry off your 
property will get a 
warm reception. 
Good luck. And 
il now for the next 
boy.” 


F THERE can 

be such a thing 
as porcine aristo- 
cracy, Lady Mary 
Third had reason 
to turn up her nose 
at the other gilts 
who waited with 
her the coming of 
new owners. Long- 
bodied, sure- footed, 
carrying the weight 
of approaching ma- 
ternity with no ef- 
fort, Lady Mary 
ambled up to be 
scratched “She's a 
pet, Bob,” Burton 
told his friend, 
“and a peach. Mr. 
Campbell says she 
is one of the best 
he ever bred. She’s 
carrying the blood 
of champions in her 
veins and her com- 
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at less expense 
is one sure way 
to make more money, 


This advantage 
has been given 
to thousands 
of farmers 
by Case tractors. 


2 © 


Their ample power, 
rugged strength 
and extreme 
economy 
make it possible 
to put a farm 
in high gear 
and keeps it there 
for many years. 
You can do it. 


> -+ 


Mail the coupon. 
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‘J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
2 Incorporated Established 1842 i 
| Dept. B-21 Racine Wisconsin | 
I i 
; Please send me a copy of ‘Modern ; 
| Tractor Farming’’. 1 
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Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be  Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives Win- 
ter Butter That Golden 
June Shade 





Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churning 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or gro- 
cery stores. Write for FREE SAM- 
PLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson 
Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 











' Carrying Case Outfit 
Weeder Reta ind 
Mead Co.., Wholesale Tailors, 


ing family is sired by a champion. She’s 
yours, Bob, and I want you to be proud 
of her.” : 

“I'm proud of her right now,” an- 
swered Bob Barton, and his words rang 
true. “On our farm a hog has always 
been just a hog. But I’m going to feel 
different about this one. Old girl,” and 
as he scratched Lady Mary’s ample back 
she grunted contentedly, ‘we'll see if you 
can’t make a winner out of me.” 

“Mr. Campbell will send her right on 
out to the farm,” announced Burton, “and 
you can put her in a stall in the barn 
until I can get out and help fix up a hog 
house. We've got to get busy and sow 
a patch of land to pasture mixture, most- 
ly rape and cowpeas. This fall we'll seed 
some alfalfa so you can have it later. 
I’ve got a hunch,” and Burton’s smile was 
warm, “that the old Jones place has per- 
manent tenants. I hope so, at least as 
long as I’m in Brown County.” 

There was warmth, too, in Bob’s an- 
swering smile. “It’s great 6f you to help 
me, Mr. Burton,” he answered. “I don't 
know how I ever can pay you back.” 

“Hit a home run in the Harmon game,” 
Burton answered instantly. “Help me 
beat Bill Tucker and we'll call it square.” 

So Burton was counting him in on the 
team. Bob vowed to himself that it would 
take more than a Brown County batting 
champion to keep him off. Aloud he said, 
“Mr. Burton, I’m still worried about that 
mystery nobody can seem to clear up. 
It would be tough luck to lose Lady Mary 
here after all you’ve done for me.” 

“We'll meet that if it comes,” replied 
the county agent. “But there’s one thing 
I want you to do for me. I’ve got an 
Airedale out at my boarding place that 
simply runs wild. I’ve been intending to 
give him to some friend who would really 
appreciate such a dog. If you'll take him, 
Bob, he can go home in the car with 
you. He’s a great watch dog and we'll 
fix him a place to sleep close to Lady 
Mary’s pen. If anybody takes anything 
Jock’s guarding, he'll leave a leg as a 
souvenir. We'll go get him right now.” 

Bob thrilled anew to the thought of 
having a pedigreed dog of his very own, 
“one man’s dog” that could be depended 
to stand by his master through thick and 
thin. “I'll say I'll take him,” said Bob. 
“Let's go. I can’t wait.” 

If so ugly an animal as an Airedale can 
be termed beautiful, Jock was a beauty, 





indeed. Big and abounding in energy, he | 


almost swept Ross Burton from his feet 
when they approached the house. “Old 
man,” announced the farm agent as he 
petted the dog’s head and looked deep 
into intelligent eyes, “here’s a new mas- 
ter. Fight for him if he needs you as 
you'd fight for me.” As if he under- 
stood the great dog reared upon Bob, 
probing deep into eyes that smiled back. 
Then with a little whimper of content, 
Jock thrust a moist nose into Bob’s pro- 
tecting hand. 

There was a suspicious huskiness in 
Ross Burton’s voice as when, with the 
Airedale on the seat beside him Bob set 
off. Burton called good-bye. An added 
bond of fellowship had linked the new 
friends. “You seem to be making quite 
an addition to the family, son,” observed 
Bradley Barton, quizzically, for on arriv- 
ing home they found Lady Mary already 
there. “A dog and a hog mean more ex- 
pense and neither ever has proved profit- 
able for us. But we'll see. That scamp 
will make a great playfellow for the 
kiddies.” With ecstatic barking the Aire- 
dale was racing over the lawn, in his 
mouth a ball snatched from.one of the 
children, who shrieked with delight as 
they pursued. But it was to Bob he came 
when the romp ended, and with worship* 
ful eyes begged for a caress. Love and 
faith were reflected, a challenge to the 
trust which Ross Burton had imposed. 

“We'll fight ’em, old scout,”” murmured 
Bob, “you and me.” As if sensing some 
impending danger, the dog, ears pricked, 
barked a response. 


PED the days, each filled with unre- 

mitting toil. Under the supervis- 
ion of Burton and aided by Ted Baldwin, 
the home for Lady Mary and her ex- 
pected family had been built. Facing the 
south and with glass for light and 
warmth, Bob thought it quite a master- 
piece of carpentry. The hours spent with 
Ross Burton brought new evidences of 
congeniality. Possessing a keen mind and 





(Continued on page 22) 
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Mix 1 fb. of cottonseed 
meal with 4 tbs. of corn and 
you have the equivalent of 
7 tbs. of oats. 


ATS and Corn have always been regarded as a 

grain ration for horses, but the Iowa Agricultural 

Experiment Station found that with corn at 50c 

per bushel and oats at 40c, eottonseed meal when 
fed at the rate of one pound a day, was worth $60.00 
per ton. 


They also found that the health, spirit and endurance 
of the animals were as good as when fed on corn, oats 
and hay. 


2 lbs. worth more than 4 lbs. of oats 


Dr. Tait Butler, that eminent veterinarian and one of 
the editors of The Progressive Farmer, says: “When you 
are already feeding your horse stover and 10 pounds of 
corn, I would rather have two pounds of cottonseed meal 
added than four pounds of oats. Corn is a splendid horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars a year in 
South Carolina feeding an all-corn ration.” 





cottonseed 


meal 


the world’s best concentrated protein stock feed 


Cottonseed Meal stimulates the appetite of fattening 
animals and causes them to consume more feed and make 
greater gains. It supplies protein at half the cost of bran, 
middlings and grain concentrates. It contains phos- 
phorus, one of the minerals which stock must have. 


Due to the enormous cotton crop, cottonseed meal is 
now unusually cheap. The stockman who does not feed 
it is missing the greatest opportunity of lowering his 
eyo Tay Any other concentrate will cost about twice 
as much. 


_ Horses and mules, dairy and beef cattle, all thrive on 
cottonseed meal when properly fed. 


Write for feed formulas 


We have booklets showing a number of ways of mixing 
cottonseed meal with feeds which the farmer grows. Fol- 
low them and you can make a big saving in your feed 
bill. If you cannot get cottonseed meal, write us but send 
today for the books showing the right way to feed it. By 
using these rations you can improve your stock and save 
money. 


INTERSTATE COTTON SEED CRUSHERS ASSN. 
910 PALMETTO BLDG. COLUMBIA, S. C, 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


NDAY, February 28.—A stiff 

brush makes a good duster for 
wicker furniture. 

Tuesday, March 1.—A correspondent 

tells us that she blackens tan shoes that 

become somewhat 

shabby by first 


slices of raw Irish 
potato. She repeats 
the process several 
times. Lastly, when 
they are dry she puts 
on blacking and 
shines. 

Wednesday, March 
2.—Of course you know that a potato 
ricer is handy when making mashed pota- 
toes but have you tried it for straining 
applesauce or cranberry jelly? 


Thursday, March 3.—For a simple con- 
fection, drain small pieces of canned 
peaches, pineapple, or pears very dry and 
dip them in melted chocolate. Allow to 
harden before serving. 


Friday, March 4-——Most of us own at 
least one rocking chair that likes to 
travel. To prevent this, glue a narrow 
strip of velvet on the part of the rocker 
touching the floor. 


Saturday, March 5—“Today the farm 
home is forced into direct competition 
with the city home,” says Mrs. Charles 
W. Sewell, field director of home and 
community work of the Farm Bureau. 
“Its standards must be on a par, if we 
hope to attract and hold our young peo- 
ple. Books, magazines, music, and radio 
must all have a place in the farm home.” 


Sunday, March 6—Our lives are like 
gardens. They grow either weeds or 
flowers. 


Over the Farm Phone 


ISS Susan Hardy of Rome, Georgia, 

aged 11, won the first prize in the 
fire prevention essay contest conducted in 
the schools of the county and city. The 
contest was conducted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Rome-and the prizes—$10, 
$7.50, $5 and $2.50—were donated by the 
insurance agents of the county. 


The essay has those most excellent 
qualities—brevity, accuracy, information, 
and charm. When little Miss Susan 
grows up, we knew that we are going to 
hear from her often in The Progressive 
Farmer. 

“Jane,” said Betty Simmons, as she 
and Jane Harris were coming home from 
school one day, “come over to my house 
this afternoon and we will iron our doll 
clothes.” 

“All right,” said Jane, “I'll be over 
about three.” 

“That'll be fine, see you about three, 
good-bye.” 

“Well here I am but it is not quite 
three, but I came on anyway,” Jane said, 
that afternoon. 

“Glad to see you,” said Betty. “Mother 
has gone off but she said we could iron 
our doll clothes with the electric iron, if 
we would be sure to turn it off.” 

“All right, we'll turn it off,” replied 
Jane. 

“I can’t iron very fast, so you iron 
first, Jane.” 

“All right.” 

“Betty! Jane! come here a minute!” 
called Mary. 

“Let’s go see. what she wants, Jane.” 

“All right, but we better turn the iron 
off.” remarked Jane. 


“Oh, we'll be back in a minute,” said 
Betty carelessly. 

“Look at my new kitten,” said Mary, a 
few minutes later. 

“Oh, isn't it a darling,” exclaimed Jane. 

“It’s precious,” said Betty. 

“Oh and come see my new doll, mother 
brought me from Chicago,” said Mary. 

“All right,” said Betty. 

“And let’s play house,” suggested Jane. 

“Oh, yes, let’s do,” said Mary, delight- 
ed to have them stay. 

After an hour’s play, Betty looked up 
and exclaims, “Oh, it’s getting dark; we 
must go, Mary.” 

“Oh, yes, we must,” rejoined Jane. 

“Well, good-bye, Betty and Jane,” said 
Mary. 

“What’s that funny noise like bees 
humming?” questioned Jane as they were 
leaving. 

“T don’t know—oh! look there’s the fire 
engine! Oh! look, my house is on fire!” 
cried the horror stricken Betty. 

“Oh, the electric iron,” moaned Jane. 

“You girls deserve to be frightened,” 
said a voice behind them and, turning, 
they saw Chief Taylor. “If the fire de- 
partment had not come when it did you 
would have burned up your father’s 
house,” he continued. “And while I am 
here, I am going to tell you some things 
that will prevent fires. One thing is you 
must never play with matches. Another 
is you must never take a lighted candle 
or match in a closet. Never put pennies 
in electric fuse plugs. Don’t let trash 
accumulate in attic or basement. Never 
put ashes in anything except a metal scut- 
tle. Don’t go out or to bed with a big 
fire burning in an open grate. 

“There are many other rules which 
your daddy will tell you. Remember what 
I have told you and you will help to pre- 
vent fires.” 

“Oh, thank you, Chief Taylor, and we 
will be very careful after this,” they said 
together. 

And they were always careful after 
that. 


Does Ma Wish She Was Pa? 


“ WISH I had a lot o’ cash,” 
Sez Pa, one winter’s night; 
“I'd go down South an’ stay a while, 
Where days are warm and bright.” 
He set an’ watched the fire die 
(Seemed lost in thoughtful daze), 
Till Ma brought in some fresh pine knots 
An’ made a cheerful blaze. 


“I wish I had a million shares 
O’ stock in Standard Oil,” 
Sez Pa; “I wouldn’t do a thing.” 
Ma made the kettle boil, 
An’ mixed hot biscuits, fried some ham 
An’ eggs (smelt good, you bet!) 
Fetched cheese an’ doughnuts, made the tea, 
Then Pa—set down an’ et! 


“I wish I was a millionaire,” 
Sez Pa; “I’d have a snap.” 

Next, from the lounge, we heard a snore; 
Pa—at his ’ev’nin nap! 

Ma did the dishes, shook the cloth, 
Brushed up, put things away, 

An’ fed the cat, then started up 
Her plans for bakin’ day. 


She washed an’ put some beans to soak, 
An’ set some bread to rise; 

Unstrung dried apples, soaked ’em too, 
All ready for her pies; 

She brought more wood, put out the cat, 
Then darned four pairs o’ socks; 

Pa woke, an’ sez, “It’s time fer bed; 
Ma, have you wound both clocks?” 

—Victor Ayer. 


Choosing Bedspreads 


fees is no end to the variety in 
bedspreads. One popular old fash- 
ioned kind has wide ruffles. It is made 
in everything from plain heavy white 
muslin to sheer dimities and dotted swiss. 


If the fabric used is very sheer, an un- 
dersham of sateen or muslin will conceal 
the bedding. 

Then there is the sturdy cover of 
stout, decorative material, for which cot- 
ton or silk velours, upholsterer’s satins, 
sunfasts, reps, and heavy sateens are 
us.d. Some thrifty housewives purchase 
a plain material and trim with bands of 
taffeta or satin of contrasting colors, 
stitched flat around the edges. 

If you have a four-poster bed your 
spread must be long enough to tuck un- 
der the pillow and hang down to the 
cross board at the foot. Of course the 
sides should be long enough to cover the 
side boards. Seersucker and colored nov- 
elty fabrics are suitable for four-posters 
as well as metal and painted bedsteads. 

Plain white bedspreads with a mono- 
gram embroidered with colored thread in 
the center are charming particularly on 
a painted bed, the monogram being done 
in a color to match the bedstead. 


Buying satisfactory spreads isn’t the 
simplest of all problems. In the first 
place, different beds have different re- 
quirements. Then there is the matter of 
matching up your material with the rest 
of the room. It is well to remember that 
a barely-filled purse will often buy. as 
beautiful a bedspread as Lady Bounti- 
ful’s, if only taste and judgment are ex- 
ercised. 


Many Businesses for Many Ages 


F ONE were asked the business of 
different people, I suppose we would 
each say that the chief aim of man is to 
provide a happy home. The chief busi- 


TWO BUSY YOUNGSTERS 


The children are Mary Jane and Jamie Bur- 
dette, ages 4 and 2, of Martin, Tenn. 


ness of woman is to make a home happy. 
The chief duty of youth is to educate 
himself or herself and the only job of 
childhood is to be well and sturdy. 

Here are two children who are laying 
the foundation to health and happiness. 
The drinking of milk is the surest basis 
for a well developed, well regulated body 
and brain. 

I wonder if I make too strong a state- 
ment—I think not—when I say that 
every child who lacks fresh whole milk 
to drink has some defect later. Those 
I have known have had bow legs, big 
head, digestive derangements, lusterless 
eyes, or some other serious want. There 
are cases where the absence of milk 
from the diet has found compensation 
through many oranges and much cod- 
liver oil, but the pity is that the parent 
who does not know the value of the salts 
and vitamines of milk is not likely to 
know the worth of orange juice and cod- 
liver oil. 

“But my Janie doesn’t like milk,” a 
father said to. the great Governor Hoard 


of Wisconsin once. “No, neither does 
Janie like to wash her ears nor go to bed 
nor do lots of necessary things funda- 
mental to health and character. That’s 
what the Lord gave children parents 
for,” was his reply. 

The darling youngsters, so busy and 
serious in drinking milk through straws 
are Mary Jane, four, and Jamie, two, the 
children of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Burdette, 
Jr., of Martin, Tennessee. 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


“Wy aet color should I choose for 

my hall, which is small, not very 
light, and opens directly into the living 
room? The living room walls and 
woodwork are cream color and the hang- 
ings are yellow.” 

Have you thought how well it would 
look to carry the living room colors into 
the hall? I think that people are too 
frequently inclined to cut up their space 
with conflicting colors. In your case, 
especially, the yellow tones will make 
your hall seem much brighter, as well as 
»larger, than would a contrasting color, 

* * * 

“How does buttermilk compare in its 
vitamine content with whole fresh milk?” 

Whole milk contains vitamines A, B, 
C, and D. Vitamines A and D are selu- 
ble in fats and vitamines B and C are 
water-soluble vitamines. Consequently, 
when the butterfat is removed from milk 
there remains in the skimmilk or but- 
termilk only such amounts of vitamines 
A and D as are proportionate to the 
amount of butterfat which has escaped 
removal. Buttermilk, therefore, prob- 
ably contains most of the vitamines B 
and C originally present in the milk and 
some A and D, depending on the amount 
of butterfat remaining. 

* * * 

“IT have always believed that the juices 
of canned vegetables should be throwm 
away. Recently I read that they were 
good to use in soups and gravies. Are 
they safe so used?” 

The idea that the juices in which vege- 
tables are canned should be thrown 
away is very old but its age-does not 
lend it value. My dear, use the juices 
with perfect confidence; they are en- 
tirely safe. In fact, with practically all 
vegetables, except tomatoes, a brine or 
syrup containing a small amount of salt 
or sugar or both is added to the solid 
vegetable to season the product and to 
fill the can. During the processing, 
mineral matters, sugars, and other solv- 
ble materials dissolve in the liquor. It 
is evident that the discarding Sf this 
liquid means the loss of valuable food 
material. 








7-_ * * 


“What should I do for a rough skin 
after I wash it?” 

Honey, why let yourself get a rough 
skin? A rough skin is usually caused 
by lack of the natural oils. Either you 
use soap on your face which no woman 
past 16 can afford to do, except for a 
splendid cleaning now and then, or else 
you share your towel with some other 
person, or else you do not dry your 
face well. 

Here’s my advice to you if you want 
a smooth skin free from chaps. Buy 4 
good cold cream for cleansing and one 
for tissue building. Apply first one to clean 
the face and then the other to feed the 
skin every night. Before you go out if 
the wind during the day time, put on a 
little of one or the other, wiping off all 
the excess with a soft, clean cloth s 
that it will not show. Apply a littl 
good powder that matches your skin 
If you have any blemishes, invest i# 
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some good boric acid ointment and use 
it on the blemish. 

Ointments, cold creams, and such cost 
money but they do seem to be almost a 
modern necessity for the woman who 
wants to look her best. There are many 
makes of these creams and ointments but 
as with most necessities as well as lux- 
uries, it does pay to get good quality and 
correct color. 

A simple and inexpensive treatment 
for rough skin is the use of oatmeal in 
the water instead of soap. Make your- 
self some small muslin or cheesecloth 
bags and fill them with oatmeal. Use 
these in the water just as you would a 
washcloth covered with soap. It is mild 
and cleansing and will certainly help a 
rough skin. 

* * * 

“IT have a very comfortably upholster- 
ed chair which I feel I cannot discard 
altogether, but it has patent rockers 
which I cannot bear, Can you suggest 
anything that I might do with it?” 

A slip cover of gay cretonne will 
transform your chair into a thing of 
beauty. Have the covers:come right 
down to the floor so as to hide the patent 
rockers. You will find it best to make 
a paper pattern first before cutting your 
goods. 

x * * 

“Are there any rules that I can follow 
that will insure my having a long and 
healthy life?” 

My dear child, you do flatter me. If 
I knew any such infallible rules the 
whole world would be flocking to my 
door to learn them. Dr. Weber, a fam- 
ous English physician gives the follow- 
ing suggestions for attaining a long and 
happy life. They are well worth trying. 
1. To exercise and maintain in. vigor all the 
organs and tissues of the body by regular 


daily walks supplemented by breathing and 
gymnastic exercises. 


2. To practice moderation in eating, drink- 
ing, and all bodily enjoyment. 


3. To endeavor to obtain abundance of pure 
air in the house by day and night and to 
spend as many hours as possible in the open 
air. 

4. To maintain and imcrease the resisting 
powers of the body and counteract the inheri- 
ted tendencies to various diseases. 


5. To create, as far as possible, the habit of 
going early to bed and of rising early, and te 
restrict the hours of sleep, in adult life, to 
six or seven, or exceptionally eight. 

6. To promote a healthy condition of the 
skin by daily baths, 

7. To keep the mental faculties in regular 
occupation by appropriate work. 


* * * 


“My preserves are almost all gone. 
Can you suggest any that I can make 
now before the spring fruits are ripe?” 


Either you misjudged your family’s 
appetite or your jams and jellies must 
have been unusually tempting for them 
to be gone so soon. However, there are 
a number of good things you can make 
now. Perhaps you will like one of the 
following :— 


Amber Marmalade.—Peel 8 oranges, remov- 
ing peel in quarters; cut the pulp in slices. 
Scrape white membrane from the skin and 
cut the yellow rind in strips. Prepare 4 
lemons by. the same method. Add 16 cups 
cold water to the fruit and rind and let 
stand over night. Cook slowly two hours. 
Add 10 cups sugar and let stand overnight. 
Cook again for one hour and turn into steril- 
ized jars or glasses. If you like marmalade 
with a rather bitter taste you will find this 
excellent. 


Apple Marmalade.—Pare and slice 9 apples 
and cover with juice of 3 lemons. Wash 6 
oranges and cut into thin slices. Slice rind 
of 3 lemons. Add 9 cups sugar and 3 cups 
water and let stand 1 hour. Cook slowly to 
boiling point; boil 1 hour or until of the con- 
sistency of marmalade. Turn jnto sterilized 
glasses or jars and seal when cool. 


Prune Jam.—Wash 2 cups prunes and cut 
pulp from pits. Put pulp through food chop- 
per. Peel 4 oranges and cut in small pieces. 
Cut rind of 2 oranges into small pieces. Mix 
all together, add 1 cup sugar and % cup 
water. Cook slowly until thick. Turn into 
sterilized glasses and when cool cover with 
paraffine. 








Our Pattern 


Department 








2980 





2810—Dainty Loveliness.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 3 yards of 4% inch ribbon for 
collar and tie and 24% yards of 2-inch 
ribbon for band on skirt. 


2980—Box-plaited Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 


42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of 44-inch light 
georgette with 2% yards of 40-inch 


dark georgette. 


2300—Looking Slim.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 4% 
of 40-inch material. 
Embroidery pattern 712 (blue and 
yellow) costs 15 cents extra. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). Write your name 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during spring and summer. It contains embroidery designs 


and picture dressmaking lessons. Send 15 
Department, The Progressives Farmer, 
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2806 
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2552 


2650—Juniors Are Wearing Flares.—The 
pattern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
32-inch material. 
Embroidery pattern 712 (blue and 
yellow) costs 15 cents extra. 


A \ 


2552—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 2 yards of 40-inch material. 


2513—Girl’s Combination.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 3%-inch 
material. 


2806—Long-waisted Dress. — The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%6, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
‘terial. 


and address plainly on your order sheet, 


cents for your copy. Address Pattern 
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Those golden 
evening hours-— 








-give them the 
BRIGHTNESS 
they deserve 


Precious hours .. . life’s richest reward for a day’s work 
well done ... but robbed of their glory in thousands of 
farm homes by feeble, flickering kerosene lamps. Not un- 
til you’ ve installed a Fairbanks-Morse Home Light Plant 
can you begin to know how much more these hours mean! 


WHY have you waited? Is it because you are afraid a light 

plant will be just one more thing to attend to? Then you 
have much to learn about this protected plant with its one 
knob control that a boy or girl can operate safely. Have you 
waited because you thought light plants were not all they 
should be? Then remember that the present Fairbanks-Morse 
plant is the finished result of twenty years of experience. Yes, 
Fairbanks-Morse built the first of all home light plants and has 
been constantly improving it ever since! 

You have only to inspect the new Home Electric power 
Plant to know that the ultimate in farm lighting has now been 
realized. See it in action. Listen to the smooth purr of its 
balanced engine. See the flood of unflickering light it gives. 
Inspect the advanced features that are possessed by it alone. 

Then picture the wonders it will work in your home—the 
well-earned rest it will bring to mother’s tired arms—the 
prideful smiles of the young folks when the old home grows 
brilliant under the magic of electricity. 

All this may be had so easily—a small payment down and 
home comfort is yours under the new Fairbanks- Morse Finance 
Plan. Use the coupon below. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago, U. S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 


Why You Should 
Have a 
Fairbanks-Morse 


1 Compact, completely 

enclosed. No separ- 
ate tanks for fuel, oil 
or water. 


2 Both electricity and 
engine power from 
one plant at one cost. 


x Easy to operate. Use 

with or without stor- 
age batteries. With 
battery simply press 
lever to start. 


Selective control. 
Note single switch 
knob control in illus- 
tration. 


5 Advanced design. 

Rotating parts bal- 
anced asin finest 
automobiles. Has pa- 
tented ‘‘Ricardo”’ 
cylinder head and 
unique cooling sys- 
tem of our own design. 
And many other ad- 
vanced features. 

& Economical. More 
power from same fuel. 
Operates on kerosene 
or gasoline. 


Safe. Approved by 
Fire Underwriters. 


% No flicker of lights. 
9 Automatic taper 
charge assures maxi- 
mum battery life. 
1.@ Completely equipped. 


Built in two sizes: 
750 and 1500 Watts 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home ‘Light ‘Plants 








Fairbanks-Morse Products “Every Line a Leader” 
Home Light Pt FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 2361 
DP eaaght Plants 900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


O Steel Eclipse Windmills 
O Home Water Plants 
Feed Grinders 


Please send free book describing new Light Plant, also 
items checked. 








O Pilate Type 

O Hammer Type Name... oo 

D Scales 

O Washing Machines Address Ri FF. Dinweenk 
O Electric Motors 

0) Pump Jacks Town. State 








STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound, 
Absorbine acts mildly butquickly, 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. Atdruggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 





















I'll Give You a. $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just ound me name and address. 


orking daily. 
I'll send 2 regular $1. of Hog Fat. 
oes ABSORBINE 






































able soon to know all there is to be knewn 
Note:—In addition to all this, 
he services of 


oF 


in daily contact 

the country who need men and 

service costs you nothing. 
Send now. 


bi 


big. This 
miss this special offer. 


American Technical bu 9 
Automobile Divisien A- , Chicago, HMlinols 
You may send me your new complete Automobile Engi- 
neering library (1926 edition) 5 big volumes bound in 
flexo covers for ten days Free Examination. If satisfied 
I will send you $2.00 then and $3.00 per menth 

low price of only $24.80 is paid, 
em and owe you nothing. 
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Tips From the Tribe Chief 
ON’T forget to re-register if you've 
been a Lone Scout for 12 months 
or more. The fee is 15 cents in- 
stead of 5 cents. Send it direct to Lone 
| Scout Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave, New 
York City, or to The Pro- 
— gressive Farmer Tribe, 
> Boy Scouts of America. 
Ys “dl Fourteen Southern Lone 
4 LB Scouts won the coveted 
LSD title in January. To 
be a member of the Saga- 
more, Lodge is a goal at 
which every active scout 
should aim. How far have 
you gone in your degree work? 

Did you know that George Young, the 
17-year-old boy who won $25,000 for 
being the first person to swim the Cata- 
lina Island Channel, is a Boy Scout? 

The Tar Heel Scout is the latest evi- 
dence of how wide-awake North Caro- 
lina scouts are. The first issue is brim- 
ming full with life and pep. Ralph 
Lineberger, Maiden, N. C., is editor. 
Better look out, all you other Southern 
states, North Carolina is going to leave 
you behind. 


Do You Know the White-throated 


Sparrow? 
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HE pesky English sparrow has given 
a bad sound to the name “sparrow,” 
when the whole sparrow family or “grass 
birds” as we often call them are our 
very best friends if we leave out the one 
black sheep. 


The number of grass and 








—Drawing: by Louis Aga 
Courtesy U. 8. D. 


WHITE-THROATED SPARROW 


ssiz Fuertes, 
A. 


weed seed destroyed in a year by grass- 
birds is enormous. Tons and tons are 
eaten, especially in the winter months. 

The white-throated sparrow likes low, 
damp lands covered by briers, swamp 
grass and underbrush. From there he 
feeds out into nearly open fields. His 
white throat, white line over the eye, and 
a quick, clear and repeated metallic, 
“chink, chink, chink,” will identify him. 
Every Seventh Degree Lone Scout and 
every farm boy who knows anything 
about lowland bird folks, ought to know 
him already. If you once learn to recog- 
nize that metallic “chink,” you'll never 
forget it. 

The white-throated sparrow spends the 
summer in the far north, breeding from 
the northerm part of the United States 
all the way to Labrador and Hudson Bay. 
He likes the Southern states best, how- 
ever, for his winter home. 


One Month Gone in Tribe Eff- 
ciency Contest 
E WILL be there im the Tribe 
Contest at the windup” With 





that sort of enthusiasm the Lone Wolf 


Tribe, Piney Creek, N. C., has set out to 
win the beautiful silver loving cup that 
will be awarded the winner in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer's Tribe Efficiency Con- 
test. “We are going to give some tribe 
a good run for that beautiful loving cup,” 
says Gilbert White, chief of the Flaming 
Arrow Tribe, Celeste, Texas. 


Seven tribes have officially entered the 
contest to date: Wildcat, Piney Creek, 
N. C.; Tejas Indians, Rising Star, 
Texas; Flaming Arrow, Celeste, Tex- 
as; Eagle, Carlisle, Ark.; Wild Life 
Protectors, Hudson, N. C.; Lone Wolf, 
Piney Creek, N. C.; Lone Star, Austin, 
Texas. The Carlisle Eagles already 
have 21 points to their credit; the Lone 
Stars have 25 points for one degree 
passed by Holland Boring. 

There’s still plenty of time for any 
tribe to enter the contest and make a 
good record. A complete report should 
be sent to The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe, giving the degrees passed, and 
contributing and boosting points to the 
credit of each member. Monthly re- 
ports should be made March 15, April 
15, and May 15. 


Our Correspondence Roll 


§ bere boys would like to correspond 
with brother scouts :— 


David L. Timberlake, Atlee, Va. (especially 
interested in collecting relics); Ray S. Hen- 
drix, Byington, Tenn. Rt. 1; D. T. Siler, Jr., 
Route 2, Siler City, N. C.; Claude Grable, 
Quitman, Ark., Box %4 (would like to hear 
from others interested in writing poetry); 
Glen T. Hickman, Hudson, N. C. (would like 
to correspond with boys who are planning to 
join the Lone Scouts); Edson Atkinson, Sup- 
ply, N. C.; Albert L. Phelps, Supply N. C.; 
D. C. Brooks, Gentry, Ark. (wants to hear 
from club members); Robert Edwards, Pine 
Hill, Ala.; Grady Lee Sheffield, Pine Hill, 
Ala.; Clarence Wood, Pine Hill, Ala. 


AROUND THE CAMPFIRE 


HE Wild Life Protectors Tribe was or- 

ganized and officially chartered at Man- 

chester, Ala., in January. Chesley Stan- 
field is chief. The movement for the protec- 
tion of wild life, among Progressive Farmer 
Tribe members, seems to be growing all the 
time. This is the third Wild Life Protec- 
tors Tribe to be organized. 

“IT have longed to be a scout for some time 
and now the time has come that I am going 
to be one, and do my dead level best to be 
a true scout.”—Clifford Nichols, Adger, Ala. 
That’s the spirit that wins, Clifford. 

Preston Brown, GC, 273 East $th St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga., writes that new tribes are be- 
ing organized in Kirkwood, Brunswick, and 
other places. At least two of the other places, 
Preston, are Menlo and Tallapoosa. And 
Powder Springs is another. 

“The boys of Chickamauga, Ga., are begin- 
ning to wake up. Although there are only 
two Lone Scouts here at present, others are 
going to join. They are going to push Chick- 
amauga to the top of Scoutdom.”—Carl How- 
ard, LS4, Rt. 2, Chickamauga, Ga. 

“The Crow local tribe of Atlanta, Ga., won 
the two-tube radio set given by ‘Sparks’ Mok- 
ray for the best tribe in Council Six in 1926. 
The Crow tribe is second in the National Ef- 
ficiency contest. New officers recently elect- 
ed to serve until July are: Marion Cobb, 
chief; Preston Brown, sachem; Gilbert Stacy, 
scribe, and Eugene Gatlin, wampum bearer. 
Eugene was the old chief and he sure did 
put the Crow tribe on the map.”—Marion 
Cobb. (3) 

“Council Chief J. Daniel Dunaway, of Fort 
Myers, Florida, and Assistant Coyuneil Chief 
Preston B. Brown, of Atlanta, Georgia, of 
Region 6, recently assigned different members 
of the Council to serve on various commit- 
tees as follows: boosting, Grady Graham, 
GC, Seneca, S. C.; rallies, Pinkney Harris, 
GC, Gaffney, S. C.;.degrees, J. Marion Cobb, 
LSD-O, Atlanta, Ga.; contributing to tribe 
papers, Carroll F. Cumbee, GC, Young Har- 
ris, Ga.; promoting tribe papers, Wyatt 
Sewell, GC, Manatee, Fla.; farm papers, Spen- 
cer Coleman, GC, LSS, Tampa, Fla.; news- 
paper publicity, J. Lawrence McCall, GC, East 
Gastonia, S. C.”—Winn Upchurch, 1161 Ponce 
DeLeen Ave., Atlanta, Ga. (3) 

Lone Scout Carlton White, 1.S4, ex-chief of 
the Flying Eagle Tribe, Leeds, Ala., writes: 
“Ge ahead and breadcast that LSA program. 





















The Progressive 


I think it will be fine. Will you please 
me the date and time and what station it 
will be broadcasted from? Max Houste, 
and I are bugs over wireless telegraphy» 
All Alabama scouts who are interested write 
The Progressive Farmer Tribe, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

A newcomer in scouting, but one who prom. 
ises to do a lot of good for Alabama, ix 
Leroy Owen, Route 2, Box 61, Empire, Aj, 
Leroy says, “I am enjoying my scout work 
fine. I am sending you the name of one of 
my friends and his application. I am supe 
he will enjoy scouting too. I am thinking of 
forming a tribe when I get two more tg 
join.” 

“I have a good bunch of boys around here 
im the notion to join the Lone Scouts gq ] 
want to get all the information that I ean 
get about conducting tribe meetings,- how 
often they should be held, etc.” writes John 
MecTyre, LS2, Powder Springs, Ga., Route 3, 
You can bet your life he got alt the informa. 
tion he was looking for. 


Ralph Says— 
* \ ae 
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-—Drawn by Lone Scout Ralph Line- 
berger, Maiden, N. C. (20) 


Glen T. Hic’ Hudson, N. C., recently 
won Scoutlife’s National Boosting Contest by 
securing 27 new members for the Lone Scouts 
since July, 1926. Earl Kyle, Springboro, Pa., 
was second with seven, and Eugene Robbins, 
Carlisle, Ark., won third place with six mem- 
bers. Scout Hickman will receive a medal 
for his boosting. Scoutlife’s next contest 
ends January 1, 1928. Sceuts are urged to 
send their reports to Scoutlife, 2605 Elm St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Walter E. Scott (3). 


OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
“I Don’t Know Nothing” 


HE most common mistake I hear 

made in English is, “I don’t know 
nothing about it.” “I don’t know noth- 
ing” means “I do know something.” 
What we mean to say is, “I know noth- 
ing about it.” I am an ll-year-old boy. 
I am im the sixth grade and I like to go 
to school. JOE PARISH. 


Uncle P. F. Says—Good for you, Joe. 
I cam see that you're learning correct 
English in your school work. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


























A Stepladder 





Lumber: pine or poplar. 

Hardware: 18 flat head bright wood screw$, 
2-inch No. 10; 4 flat head bright wood screws, 
2%-inch, No. 10; 4 round head blued wood 
screws, % inch, No. 6; 2, 2x2 inch steel box 
hinges; 1 piece leather or canvas strap oF 
light chain, 21 inches long. 

BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Finished dimensions Use 
et Fok Sg eee Front standards 
S 2d CaP OE"... 600 Back standards 
3 2” x 406" x 1496"........... Steps 
E96? a SIR” w PP ncn ccs ceeces Top 
DPS SW nck n cdeccivs Top brace 
a oogk ieee & } gf eee eee eT Bottom brace 
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ME WILD” 


Snowbound on remote farm, 
gets relief from acute neuralgia 








Snowbound and alone on a remote 
farm, miles from a doctor, a plucky 
Canadian woman endured for hours 
the racking agony of acute neuraigia. 
“The pain in my head was driving 
me wild,”’ she writes, ‘““when I hap- 
ed to see a bottle of Sloan’s Lini- 
ment on the dresser. I gave it a trial 
and in no time the pain was gone. I 
slept peacefully the rest of the night.’ 
Sloan’s gives quick, genuine com- 
fort to every kind of muscular pain 
because it doesn’t just deaden the 
nerves. It helps the body to throw 
off the conditions that are causing the 


n. 
PN o need torub. Pat a little Sloan’s 
on lightly. A healing tide of fresh, 
germ-destroying blood begins tingling 
through the aching place and the pain, 
swelling, stiffness are quickly relieved. 
So clean and easy to use, too. All 


druggists—35 cents, 


Sloan’s 
IHG abeeat=ssate 


oe oe oe on 
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Dress is adorned with / 
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d waistline a 3 


brocaded Silk rib- 
th floral trim. 
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MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 











Ill. Eggs Direct to Consumers 


HE egg production of farm flocks 
increases rapidly with longer days, 
more sunlight and time for feed 
consumption, and warmer weather. 
Consumption does not keep pace with 
this increase. The 
farmer or farmer’s 
wife who desires to 
sell eggs direct to 
consumers in the 
nearest town needs 
to recognize these 
facts. 


The facts cannot 
be changed but a 
selling plan can be 
worked out which 
will fit into the situation as it is. I have 
personally observed successful selling of 
eggs throughout the period of heavy 
production and oversupplied local mar- 
kets. 

The seller must first establish a repu- 
tation for strictly fresh, clean, and uni- 
form-sized eggs. This can only be done 
by consistent performance and “word-of- 
mouth” or other advertising. 

When eggs are scarce during the win- 
ter an opportunity presents itself to line 
up customers. There is always a tendency 
during the period of high prices for the 
farm seller to shift about with the hope 
of getting a few cents more per dozen. 
Since the quantity available during this 
period of high prices is relatively small, 
a few cents per dozen picked up at the 
expense of establishing a steady outlet is 
not profitable, as the selling of eggs dur- 
ing heavy production direct to customers 
means more gain owing to the greater 
quantity. 

When these things have been done there 
is left one more means of increasing 
sales, that is price. The price goes down 
as the winter changes to spring. Use this 
as a talking point to increase sales to the 
individual. Talk the value of eggs as food 
in view of the lower price. Talk the de- 
sirability of using eggs for cooking and 
baking in view of the price. Follow the 
market; keep the eggs moving. 
Sacrificing 10 dozens of eggs a week to 
a bargain hunter compared with direct 
and energetic selling direct to consumers 
at the market will mean a difference of 
profit and loss on the total spring pro- 
duction. 


Editor’s Note.—“In and Out With Hogs” 
will be Mr. Firor’s subject in next week’s 


issue. 
C5) 

WHEN someone told us the other day 

that milk by the scientist’s magic was 
converted into billiard balls and other 
“ivory” articles, we began to suspect that 
maybe the age of miracles was not yet 
over. 








The New 1927 Sol-Hot is the most 
wonderful brooder we have ever built 
Sol-Hot’s oo miiepeted 
many u 
. it’s WICKLESS — has See 


;no 


win-Float Automatic Oil Level. Twin FLOAT 
Wonderful New = 4557 
Patented Invention 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Gomright 1037 by te 

















“I didn’t lie to my teacher. I  swal- 
lowed my gum before I answered her 
question when she asked was I chewin’ it.” 
“I broke my arm once an’ had measles 
and had two teeth pulled, aw I ain’t but 








15 Cotton Growers Average 
571 lbs. Increase per Acre— 


Here are reports of actual experiences. It’s worth 


your while to study them. 

















Lbs. Yield Lbs. Seed Cotton per Acre 
GROWER ADDRESS Sulphate  Withou With Increase 

Application Sulphate of Sulphate of in 

per Acre A ia__Ammoni Yield 

R. A. Shearer Lyerly, Ga. 150 861 1058 197 
L. E. Skinner Tishomingo, Miss. 190 1056 1,280 224 
Lawrence Locke Burnsville, Miss. 200 992 1,352 360 
W.W. Leatherwood Dennis, Miss. 100 600 1,200 600 
V. S. Ashmore Water Valley, Miss. 300 256 1,536 1,280 
W. W. Alfriend Sparta, Ga. 200 425 1,158 733 
L. S. Carr Sparta, Ga. 100 787 1,235 448 
W. S. Johnson Sparta, Ga. 100 893 1,263 370 
S. D. Truitt Sparta, Ga. 200 13 1,644 731 
W. D. Hitchcock Sparta, Ga. 100 1,050 1,560 510 
Tom Byrd Gracewood, Ga. 100 1,140 1657 517 
John C. Kendrick Roberta, Ga. 100 1,456 1,823 367 
Page Graham Condor, N. C. 135 658 1,324 666 
I. M. Thompson Good Hope, Ga. 200 942 1660 718 
J. C. Newsom Pride, La. 100 705 1,552 847 
Average 15 tests 149 849 1,240 $71 





Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue Barrett Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. Raleigh, N. C. 
Shreveport, La. Montgomery, Ala. San Antonio, Tex. 


E-6-27 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
| Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 
| SommctaTiy Wit Ts ais 5 oon cin scsnncs thks deehencastedabhbedonconentsoccsasaeuen ] 
(Write name of crops on line above) 
| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects, | 
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WELLS, Chem: JERSEY CITY, N. J, 








ten years old yet.” 








Why make work 
of cultivating? 


Cultivating is a job that must be = 
done. Why not do the best job \" 
ssible every trip through? This vk 
anet Jr. No. 60 Spring-Tooth Ad- 4% 4? 
justable Cultivator will do it for XY 
you in the usual thorough Planet a 
Jr. way. A “once over” with this \ : 
light and limber tool will prove its : 
quality. You will be delighted with 
its fine work and ease of handling. 
In every point it is a typical Planet 
Jr. implement, with Planet Jr. repu- 
tdtion and workmanship back of it. 


Full details on page 46 of Planet Jr. 
pene Mailed free with handy Me 
manual—“Home Gardens—How to ‘Grow 
What You Eat’.” 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
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This same No. 40 is not only the best Hilt 
Dropper but it beats all for Drilling Cotton 
Seed thick or thin and any depth to suit all 
soils and seasons. Get a Cole No. 40 and 
you are fixed for life for planting cotton 
seed any way you want to plant them. It 
also plants accurately corn, peas, beans, 
sorghum, etc. No. 40 runs easily on a bed 
or in a furrow. The Covering Wheel presses 
the soil around the seed and leaves a loose 
mulch directly over them, thus causing quick 

rmination and a fine stand. Don’t buy 
alf « planter that drops in hills only— 
when for less money, you can get a whole 
planter—a Cole No. 40 that beats all hilling 
and drilling Cotton Seed. 


12 Different Styles 


Make the best and most complete line in 
the world. They handle all kinds of ferti- 
lizer and are made either with opening plow 
or covering plows and with knocker, or vi- 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a 
Quarantee of quality and service. Do not 
let anyone put off on you imitations or 
substitutes, falsely claimed to be “just as 


ers and Distributors. 
about them or write to us. 


Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 





Drops Cotton Seed in hill or drill as above 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter ever made 
for dropping Cotton Seed in Hills. It never misses. Number of 
of seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. We do not guarantee 


~~ 


that 8 or 10 stalks to the Hill will double your - 

of cotton, but we do guarantee that No 

will beat all other planters cote 
Cotton in 








Seed 
Hills PLANTS 
Corn, Pea- 
nuts, Beans, 

Sorghum, 

Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
Watermeions, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 

The Plain View is the most accurate Corn 
Dropper on earth. No thinning or replant- 
ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut 
Planter. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selec- 
tion and drop, cannot bruise the tenderest 
Peanut. Drops them shelled or in the Hull. 


The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, 
or any two kinds of seed, in same row at 
one trip. Save labor, make better crops, 
and enrich your land with the famous Cole 
Plain View Planters. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all 
kinds of seed is more perfect than can be 
done by any other Planter in the world. 


of Cole Distributors 


brator, or force feed. There is a Cole Dis- 
tributor for every purpose and to suit the 
needs of every farmer. Cole Distributors are 
well constructed, reliable, and efficient. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century. Over Half a 
Million Cole Machines Sold. 


You can find machines higher priced and 
some lower priced than the Cole, but when 
you consider the labor-saving qualities, dur- 
ability, and satisfaction, you will find Cole 
Planters and Distributors cheapest of all. 
Be sure to get the genuine Cole. 


The above gives a few points about some of the 38 different styles of Cole Plant- 
See your reliable Cole merchant and get FULL information 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


























% 140) tee Incubator 132 
‘ 30 Days Trial as 
Freight Paid east of Rockies. 


|| Hot water, copper s, dou- 
ble walls — dead air space — 


lass doors. Ship; complete, 
ohh aff axtu fixtures set yo to use. 


13.90; with Drum Brooder, $19.10 
16.35, with Dram Brooder, $21.55 
22.75; with Canopy Brooder, $35.45 
30.75; with Canopy Breeders FE 

5.50 Cae er, $58. 

-200 rs tee ) $7. 
renopraSte 125 mck) )$10.25 
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Lime and 
Fertilizr SOwer 
oe McWhorter bey 


Sing broadcast or side-dresses rows of grow- 
crops. Ask your dealer for McWhorter 
utors. Write for folder showing many styles, 


No.-44 Width 7 ft. 





down Capacity 
Hopper about 
Bateman Brothers, Inc. 
Dept.B, 2015 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















































THIS AMAZING REWARD OFFER 


READ 
$ ‘Home Circle’? is the biggest and best family magazine $1, 
published South of the Ohio River and we want ‘‘Home 
i) Cirole’’ in sa Southern home, so if you will send us 


oney Order for 
“Home Circle’ for three full years and will send you as a premium 


id th: uick Chi, * Knife. This i knife for Dad Broth a 
* cactty stone soften tor Motes to ee ge ttl yang pense, gh mer tery be poteg direct to pea 
HOME CIRCLE MAGAZINE, Knife Dept. No. 81, LOUISVILLE, KY. 






$1.00 we will enter your 





Under the Four-H Flag 


(Continued from page 17 


an ever-present sense of humor, Burton 
combined knowledge gained from practi- 
cal experience with fine technical train- 
ing. Without seeming to give advice, he 
had transmitted information which Bob 
Barton was to find invaluable. And ever 
as he worked, Burton enlivened proceed- 
ings with jokes and stories. 

“We'll just leave the old girl in her 
warm stall until the babies come,” he had 
told Bob, “and that won’t he long. It’s 
as warm in there as—as an incubator. By 
the way, fellows,” and Burton’s rollicking 
laugh rang out, “don’t believe I ever told 
you my favorite story about the city 


greenhorn who thought that pigs 
hatched.” 
“Hatched?” said Ted incredulously. 


“Quit kidding us.” 

“It’s as true as I live,” replied the 
county agent. “You see, it was this way: 
A number of city men were visiting 
county agents and farmers to get first 
hand information about farm conditions. 
One of them had his son along, a chap 
about .the age of you boys. He told me 
that he was a junior in high school, but 
he was as ignorant about country life as 
any human could possibly be. We were 
looking over a litter of young pigs when 
this kid said to me, ‘Mr. Burton, how 
long does it take a pig to hatch?’ Of 
course, I thought I’d misunderstood him,” 
went on Burton, “but he repeated the 
question. ‘Pigs are born,’ I told him, never 
cracking a smile. But he wouldn’t be- 


lieve it.” 
“Aw, gwan,” Ted commented. “You 
can’t pull anything like that on us. No- 


body could be so dumb.” 

“I swear it’s true,” said the county 
agent, “and this is the reason he gave for 
not believing me. “That can’t be,’ said 
the kid, ‘for when we were over in Har- 
mon County yesterday we saw an old sow 
carrying straw. Mr. Tucker, the county 
agent there, told us she was “making her 
nest.” What would an old sow make a 
nest for if pigs don’t hatch?’” 


Ted Baldwin fell off the hog house and 
rolled on the ground, while Bob and the 
county agent laughed a duet. “If ever I 
go to a city and pull a ‘bone’ equal to 
that,” commented Ted wiping his eyes, 
“T hope someone will put me where the 
squirrels can’t get in. Of all the ‘nuts,’” 
and Ted was off again. 


“Well,” observed Burton, “you may get 
your chance. Brown County 4-H mem- 
bers will have a fine chance to win trips 
to the International Stock and Grain 
Show. Remember that, Bob. I’m ex- 
pecting each of you boys to come out for 
the stock judging team.” Here was an- 
other possibility of reward, and Bob mar- 
veled anew at the opportunities provided 
by club work. “Now it’s up to you, 
Bob,” was Burton’s farewell admonition. 
“When you see Lady Mary ‘making her 
nest’ camp in the stall with her whether 
it’s day or night.” Bob promised that he 
would be on the job. 


OME county doctor who was philos- 
opher as well as physician once as- 
serted that “it’s strange but true that the 
stork usually chooses a dark and stormy 
night when she makes a flight.” Veteran 
stockmen can sympathize with the physi- 
cian. The novice must learn through ex- 
perience. Loose shingles on the old barn 
rattled and a freezing wind made Bob’s 
teeth chatter as he crouched in Lady 
Mary’s stall. Outside the night was dark 
as pitch. Strange sounds of the night 
made Bob, big lad that he was, put out a 
hand to feel the comforting presence of 
Jock, the Airedale, who slept in the straw 
beside him. The dim light of a lantern 
showed Lady Mary Third and snuggled 
beside her ten tiny replicas. Cold, in- 
deed, it was, and Bob longed for the 
comfort of warm blankets, but his heart 
was singing with the joy of ownership. 
There had been several trips to the kitchen, 


where babies had been deposited in a 
blanket-lined box. Now it was break. 
fast time for the new arrivals and the 
porcine mother lay with closed eyes while 
her lusty family tugged as if long train- 
ing, not instinct, told them from whence 
came sustenance. With not a “runt” in 
the lot, one pig stood out from his fel- 
lows. As Bob watched this new-born 
specimen, rooting his brothers right and 
left, seized hold and settled back. 


“The little rascal,” chuckled Bob Bar- 
ton. “He knows what he wants and goes 
after it. I'll bet he'll be a winner. Won- 
der, Jock,” Bob pulled the Airedale’s 
ears, “if Squire Jones ever sat up nights 
here with pigs when he was a boy. Great 
old Southern fire-eater. By George,” an- 
nounced Bob aloud, “I’m going to call 
that pig Stonewall Jackson. He'll never 
know when he’s whipped.” 


“Golly,” soliloquized Bob as he pre- 
pared to return the pigs to their warm 
nest inside. “Never thought I’d stay 
up all night with a hog. But I promised 
Burton, and here I am.” So, under such 
humble circumstances was being im- 
planted the lesson of loyalty. When morn- 
ing came and the whole Barton family 
exclaimed in delight and appreciation 
over Bob’s fine prospects he felt well re. 
paid. A ’phone message brought a “Bully 
for you, old man,” from Burton. “Can't 
keep you from winning with a litter like 
that,” the agent had added. But Bob, 
knowing little of the value of ten pig 
aristocrats eligible for registry, appre- 
ciated most the warm words of com- 
mendation because he had played his part. 


* “Beauties,” was the verdict of Katie 
O'Neal as she watched the piglets playing 
outside on the first warm day. “Now, 
Bob, it’s up to you to grow corn for ’em, 
You've been slowing up,” and she shook 
a reproving finger. “Went off to town 
yesterday when you should have been in 
the field. Every day counts now, and Ill 
bet that loss of that half day cost you 
$20 or more.” 

“Some little joy-killer you are,” mock- 
ed Bob, but he had an uncomfortable 
feeling that Katie was right. “I don’t aim 
to work myself to death,” he went on. 
“Dad always says, ‘Save yourself for a 
good old man.’” 

“That may be all right for your dad,” 
replied Katie, “but he doesn’t pretend to 
be much of a farmer. He’s a musician. 
I know enough about farming to know 
that when work is to be done it must be 
done. But it’s all right with me,” and 
Katie’s gesture was more eloquent than 
her words. “Play if you like and buy 
feed like some of the shiftless farmers 
around here do.” 

In silence Bob saw Katie set out for 
home. A spark of resentment glowed in 
his heart. Try to tell him how to run 
his business, would she? No girl could 
do that. And then Bob’s common sense, 
inherited from his mother’s farming 
forebears rebuked the thought of inter- 
ference. Katie O’Neal was thinking of 
his own good. “Thank you, Kate,” he 
called after her. “I'll try to remember 
what you said.” But the seal of habit 
long practiced is hard to break. Ever 
the. Barton motto had been, “Why buffet 
the storm? Lie quiet and it will pass.” A 
smile and the wave of a hand was Bob’s 
reward, and in the field he drove hard at 
accumulated work. Father Barton, true 
to his inclinations, “chored: ’round.” It 
was up to Bob almost alone to win in the 
hard game played against all the forces 
which beset agriculture. 


(Continued next week) 


REA 


F YOU are planning to move, please 

send us your old and new address two 
or three weeks ahead of time so that 
your subscription address may be prop- 
erly changed and you will not be delayed 
in getting a single copy. Be sure to give 
both old and new address in full. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Baby’s Early Days 


WO of the important things in the 
early life of the baby are food and 
clothing. These same needs follow 
all through life, but are never as impor- 
tant again. 


It is more impor- 
tant, for the baby 
to have a plenty of 
wholesome milk than 
a banquet later in 
life. It is more im- 
portant for it to 
have a clean diaper 
than a full dress 
suit later in life. 


DR. REGISTER There is often 
danger of dressing 
the baby too warmly, especially after it 
gets a little older and more active. Watch 
the baby’s hands and feet and see that 
they are warm. If its nose and lips are 
blue and pinched looking it needs more 
clothing. When dressed too warmly ba- 
bies often develop heat or rash. If the 
baby perspires freely it has either too 
much clothing and cover or it is sick. 
Try removing clothing and cover first. 
In 90 per cent of the cases this will stop 
the sweating. 
In giving a bath see that it is done 
quickly and do not allow the baby to be- 
come chilled. Keep the baby’s head 
clean. 

The practice of removing wet diapers 
and drying them out before the fire and 
using them again before they are washed, 
is an abominable practice. It not only 
creates unbearable odors, but often causes 
rash and extreme irritation. Four to eight 
dozen diapers should be on hand. 


Health Points Readers Want to 
Know 
“ HAT is the best powder to use on 
babies? Should ointment or lo- 

tions be used?” 

There are several good powders on the 
market. Here are some specifications :— 

1. A good tale powder. 





2. Powder must contain no starch or poisons. 
3. Can must have a safe top. 
4. Powder must not contain stearate of zinc. 


Use no ointments or lotions on babies 
after they are 10 days old. 


“I board with a family where all 
members use aspirin. They even give it 
to the children three and five years old. 
Please let me know if it is harmful?” 


Self-medication is always harmful. As- 
pirin is dangerous, for we never know 
when someone is an idiosyncrasy to as- 
Pirin and the heart goes bad. Probably 
aspirin when taken in moderation is one 
of the least dangerous drugs for relieving 
headaches and pains. But it is danger- 
ous, nevertheless, and should not be given 
except by the order of doctors and when 
prescribed in proper dosage. 


A reader wishes to know “all abeut 
cancer.” 


This is too large a contract for the edi- 
tor of the Health Department. A few 
days ago there appeared in the Health 
Bulletin of the New York State Health 
Department the following reading notice : 


“One hundred thousand dollars offered 
for conquest of cancer. William Law- 
rence Sanders of New. York City has 
offered a prize of $50,000 to any person 
or group of persons who may discover 
what human cancer is and how it can be 
prevented. A second prize of $50,000 
will be given to any person who may dis- 
cover’ an absolute cure for this disease. 
This offer was made on December 15, 
1926, and will stand for three years. The 
decision upon the rewards will be 
made by the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer and will be approved 
by the American Medical Society and the 
Medical College of Surgeons.” 


So there is one hundred thousand dol- 
lying around loose for someone who 
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The happiest words in the world 


A SAYING becomes universally be found in no other cigarette. The 
popular if its expression recalls an largest tobacco organization in the 
experience of pleasure. “Have a_ world puts its all and its best into 
Camel!” are the three happiest smoke Camels. You could smoke, end to 
words ever uttered because no other end, a mile of Camels—they will 
cigarette ever gave the world so much never tire the taste, never leave a 
enjoyment. To millions of experi-  cigaretty after-taste. 

enced smokers, Camels are content- We invite you now to introduce 





ment realized. yourself to the finest made. 
Camel has become the most popu- Millions of friendly voices are call- 


lar smoke of all time because of ing you to the mildest, mellowest 

quality. Camels contain the choicest fragrance that ever came from a ciga- 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos that rette. Once you know what they 
nature grows. Then these superb to- mean, no words can compare with 
baccos are given a blending that can “Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


© 1927 
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pleased, or write for FREE catalog. f 





THECHARM OF YOUTH Distribute 
lingers in a clean skin. Experts ad- your stable and lot 


manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill, Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 


EY & SON 
ATLANTA, GA, 





vise soap and water, Let your soap be 












Dept. 22 Station E, 





ready to ron. Money 









WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 

Our Advertisements vertisements RELIABLE. “If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering g s the subscri 

says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

Guaranteed Reliable gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 

isfaectory transaction to us within thirty 

days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 

purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, on any one 


































s all about cancer. 





advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising col 8. ec t 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
: business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Send No Money 
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Brooder 


Made for $A 2s 


For $4.96 you can make a better brood- 
er than you can buy—no matter how 
much you pay. It will take better care 
of as many as chicks with less fuss 
and work than any brooder made. It 
will raise huskier chicks and lose fewer 
than a good hen. I will send you, with- 
out charge, plans for making this won- 
derful brooder. You can make it in an 
hour or two with a saw and hammer, and 
the only materials you will require are a 
packing box, a piece of table oilcloth and 
a few nails. This brooder is heated with 
a Putnam Brooder Heater which has a 
_— burner different from any other 
urner in the world, in that it will burn 
without any attention whatever as long 
as there is oil in the tank. It is fool 
roof and fire safe and a gale can’t blow 
t out. You can fill it and light it and 
forget it. It never needs trimming. The 
oil tank holds a quart and burns from 10 
to 12 days without refilling. Order a 
brooder heater today; price $4.75 post- 
~ to your door. Try the heater out. 
f not satisfied, return within 80 days 
and I will promptly refund your money. 
I. Putnam, Route 286-B Elmira, N. Y. 


Will 














Wear 


Skis Suit? 
J = 
Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
$40 values at amazing low price 
of $23.50, take their orders, 
keep handsome profit for your- 
self and send orders to us. 


| Agents Making 
BIG MONEY 


" Hi $3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 
r time, $75 to $150 a week for 

. fulltime. Wesupply handsome 
Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
lateststylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 
for yours at once, pick out your suit and get started 
making the Big Money right away. Address Dept. 939 


JAMES OLIVER, Inc. 
848 W. Adams Street Chicago 
Write name and address below and mail at once. 














6 AVE” Pitts of Bowman, Georgia, 
makes money with crimson clover 
and enriches his farm at the same 

time. 

Ask any man with a wide agricultural 
acquaintance in El- 
bert County, “Who is 
your best clover 
man?” and he will 
tell you without hes- 
itation, “Dave Pitts, 
of Bowman.” 

After talking with 
Mr. Pitts and seeing 
some of the things 
he is doing with 
clover, you will agree 
with the usual opinion. 


PAUL TABOR 


Mr. Pitts began growing crimson clover 
fifteen years ago. He was county agent 
at that time and extremely interested im 
building up land to a profitable state of 
productivity. He had never enjoyed 
special preparation for his work as all 
county agents of this time receive before 
being put in charge of a county. At an 
annual meeting in Athens he heard some 
|of the speakers tell how well crimson 
clover improved the soil. The next fall 
he bought a few pounds of the seed and 
| sowed them in the garden as a test of the 
| crop under his own conditions. The clover 
| grew up well and seeded. He hired his 
children to save most of the seed by strip- 
ping them by hand and with these seed 
sowed a larger spot next season. The un- 
hulled seed stripped from the plants at 
maturity did so well that plans were 
made to save the seed more economically 
than by hand stripping. From his efforts 
in this line has resulted a patented suc- 
tion harvester that gathers more than ten 
pounds of seed per minute if the crop is 
good. 





The effect of the stems and leaves of 
the first clover grown in the garden was 
almost unbelievable on the crops during 
the summer. It looked as if nitrate of 
soda had been scattered about heavily. 
The same result was seen in the field 
where clover was grown the next year. 
This convinced Mr. Pitts of the value of 
crimson clover as a soil builder so he be- 
gan to recommend clover to all the farmers 
in the county. At the same time he was in- 
creasing the clover acreage on his own 
place every year, and with the suction 
machines was saving a quantity of the 
unhulled seed for sale. In the fields to be 
planted to cotton he would leave the 
clover in the middles until it matured, 
then save the seed and leave the stems to 
rot and enrich the land. In the corn- 


fields, he allowed all the clover to ma- 














ELOQUENT OF THE GLORY OF THE OLD SOUTH IS 


By PAUL TABOR 


ture, then saved the seed and planted the 
corn afterward. On the looser gray soils 
he finally worked out the scheme of not 
breaking the corn land after clover but 
bedding it out deeply, covering the shat- 
tered seed in the middles with a thick 
layer of dirt. During the summer this 
was gradually worked down level, expos- 
ing the seed which had been buried deeply. 
By this means enough seed were kept over 
the summer to provide a good volunteer 
stand the uext fall. This plan has been 


D. J. PITTS HARVESTING CRIMSON C 


followed long enough by Mr. Pitts for his 
clover seed to have superior power in 
volunteering. A crop of seed often brings 
fifteen to thirty dollars per acre. The 
crop of corn after clover even when 
planted as late as the last week in June 
is nearly always better than early corn 
without clover. The added richness is 
worth several dollars per acre to the fol- 
lowing crops. This was illustrated by the 
improvement of an old worn field sowed 
to crimson clover after it had made an 
almost complete failure of cotton the 
previous year. Mr. Pitts gave it a heavy 
seeding of forty pounds of seed in the 
chaff per acre, harrowed these in very 
lightly, and just before the first rain fol- 
lowing seeding, scattered a fertilizer sack 
of inoculated dirt over each acre sowed. 
After this field had been in clover and corn 
for five years it was planted to cotton and 
averaged more than a half bale to the 
acre without heavy fertilization. 


Mr. Pitts estimates that crimson clover 





EAS RAE AES 
LOVER SEED WITH A SUCTION 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


has been worth at least ten thousand do]- 
lars to him. He prefers it to vetch but 
says that vetch is easier to grow and will 
suit many farmers who do not care to 
give careful attention to clover growing, 
His formula for success in clover grow- 
ing is to make a heavy seeding, forty 
pounds of unhulled seed per acre and get 
them sowed before the middle of Octo- 
ber, then follow with two fertilizer sacks 
of inoculating soil as soon as the raing 
come. If the clover does not appear prom- 








RE 
STRIPPER 





ising the first season he advises trying 
again until it makes a satisfactory growth, 
Sometimes three years is required for 
perfect inoculation on rather thin land. 
An application of acid phosphate is ad- 
vised but can be dispensed with on lands 
that have been highly fertilized. A light 
application of stable manure at the time 
of sowing or afterward is the surest way 
to get perfect inoculation the first or 
second year. 

Mr. Pitts grazes some of the largest 
clover each season and finds it a help both 
to the feed bill and in keeping the clover 
from falling down at maturity. 

At least half of Mr. Pitts’ neighbors 
are now crimson clover growers. he 
small demonstration started fifteen years 
ago is still going strong. 

Editor’s Note.—Soil building continues 
one of our biggest problems. To help 
Southern farmers get richer lands is the 
object of this series, “Men Who Have 
Built Up Their Lands.” The second arti- 
cle will appear in an early issue. 
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THE FARM HOME OF J. R. McELMURRAY, RICHMOND COUNTY, GEORGIA > 
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The Progressive Farmey 


“Dave” Pitts, Clover Enthusiast 


First of a Series On ‘‘Men Who Have Built Up Their Lands”’ 
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M‘CONNONS 
PRODUCTS 





RURAL RETAILERS 


We want steady, reliable men to make a big steady 
income, taking orders for McConnons 150 Quality 
Products for household and Farm. Known favor. 
ably the country over and in constant demand for 
a Quarter Century. Not a cent needed to start. Ex. 
ce not necessary. We teach you everything, 
‘ustshow us that you are steady and reliable. Then 
jump into the big income class. No tape in. 
volved. You're in your own business, that grows 
bigger day by day. Send the Coupon! 


GOODS ON CREDIT 


You do not invest a penny. Goods furnished on 
credit. Advertising and selling helps—FREE. Dig- 
nified, pleasant, healthful, profitable work —the 
kind where you can see immediate 
results—and big profits the first 
day. Get the complete details. 


Send the Coupon! 
GET THIS BOOK 







, be in the big income class, 
as they are! Get the facts! Send the Coupon! 
FREE The coupon also brings a FREE sample 
tube of McConnons Rheum-Nall. A 
Sample genes, sure relief for pain of all kinds. 
Given! Just rub it on and into the sore spot. 
ee es 


Suddenly the pain is gone. 

iain letaceeln a neal 
SIGN HERE Positivety no 
Name. 





Address 
Cit; State... 
McCONNON & CO. Desk.D 2902 Winona, Minn. 











us JB ‘ 
ost prolific “= 
ofall Bush Limas. ~ ~ 


A distinct and valuable improve- 
ment over the original, the beans 
being larger and thicker and there 
are more beans to the pod. A 
bountiful yielder from early season 
to frost. 

Wood's Prolific Bush Limas and 
other improved varieties in Wood's 
1927 Better Book of Seeds will help 
you to realize your desire for a 


better garden. 
Write for free copy of catalog 
as helpful as the seed are 
good. A post card or let- 
ter brings it. 
\ 


|} T. W. Wood & Sons, 
Seedsmen Since 1878, 
29 S. 14th Street, 


Richmond, Va. | 
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$5.00. per 100 & up. 


PEACH 
APPLE JREES.. 


Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Percel Pi 
Pear m, ti Grapes, Nuts 


, Plo h , Berries, ¥ e 
oe wo Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 
NURSERY CO., Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TENK, 


PIANOS & 
PLAYERS 





ORGANS and PHONOGRAPHS 
Shipped on trial. Write for cat- 
alog. Mention which instru- 
ment you want. We will save 


Poultry Hints for February 


XT year’s success will depend 

upon this year’s mating to a large 

extent. Like produces like to a 
large extent. If poorly shaped, off colored, 
poor laying and weak individuals are. used 
in the breeding pen 
you can expect the 
offspring to show the 
same characteristics. 
It will pay to select 
the best individuals 
to be used for breed- 
ers and to keep them 
separate from the 
culls or else dispose 





of the individuals 
oS wae that are not fit to 
breed. In case neither is practical it will 


be advisable to purchase hatching eggs 
or baby chicks. 

Selecting Females.— The females 
should be of standard weight for the 
breed and have the desired type and color 
for the breed or variety. The back should 
be long and broad. Legs should be straight, 
heavy, yet refined and set well apart. 

The head is one of the most important 
and conspicuous indicators of production, 
health and vigor. The head should be 
broad; beak, stocky and short; eyes, 
bright and alert. Long beaked, narrow 
headed birds, with sunken eyes, are poor 
individuals and should not be placed in a 
breeding pen. Comb and wattles should 
be well formed, yet not beefy and coarse. 
Hens should be alert, active and tame. 


Selecting Males.— Good males are 
essential. While a poor female would 
not do much harm, a poor male would 
ruin the offspring of from 12 to 20 fe- 
males. We should look for the same 
points required of females above. The 
male should be masculine in appearance 
and gallant in actions. A strong, husky 
crow and fighting ability are signs of 
vigor and strength. Weaknesses in the 
females can often be offset by the male. 
If females are small a good sized male 
bird will correct the female’s smallness 
in the offspring. Poorly colored females, 
short backed females, poor producers, 
etc., should be mated to males excelling 
in these characteristics. It is especially 
important that males be from heavy lay- 
ing females, if egg production is to be 
held or improved. Both sexes should be 
well matured. 

New blood should be obtained every two 
or three years unless line breeding is 
practiced. It is not advisable to breed 
brothers and sisters. New blood can be 
obtained in adult breeding stock or by 
the purchase of baby chicks or hatching 
eggs. If eggs or chicks are purchased, 
the chicks should be toe punched. 

Number of Females to Male.—The 
number of females to the male will de- 
pend upon the breed, age of individuals 
and size of flock. In the lighter breeds, 
such as Leghorns, Anconas, Campines, 
etc., one male will take care of 18 to 20 
females in large flocks, or from 12 to 15 
in single matings. With dual purpose 
breeds, such as Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, Wyandottes, etc., one good 
active young male will be sufficient for 
from 12 to 15 females in large matings, 
and 12 females in single matings. In the 
heavy breeds, such as Giants, Brahmas, 
etc., not more than 10 females should be 
allotted to a male. The average dual pur- 
pose and heavy male is not very active 
more than two years, and the number of 
females should be reduced, if used a 
longer period. 

Age of Breeders.—As a general prac- 
tice yearling hens that have been through 
a molt make the best breeders. How- 
ever, pullets that are fully matured and 
laying a good sized egg will make good 
breeders. Birds that have been laying 
heavily for sometime do not make the 
best breeders. 

Male birds eight or ten months old 
that are fully matured are in their prime 
and can be mated to either pullets or 
hens with equal success. 

J. H. WOOD. 





you money. Terms easy. 
E. E. FORBES & SONS PIANO 
CO., Birmingham, Ala 













































There's a 180-eqq pullet > 


in every JAZZ fed chick 


Every JAZZ fed chick, carried safely through the 
ay A aa means a vigorous mature 180-egg pullet 
next fall. 


Production, then--depends, almost wholly, on 


roper feeding now. See that they get this perfectly 
Clore “baby chick” ration. en ee 


Jazz Buttermilk Starting Mash to furnish the 
quick, easily digested nutrients to promote quick, 
healthy growth. Jazz Baby Chick Grain for its 
wholesome nourishment of steel cut wheat, oats and 
corn. 5 


Get both feeds for your next hatch. And 
make’ sure of nine healthy, 180-egg pullets from 
every ten chicks hatched. 


JAZ 
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Woman’s Home Companion 
SPE See 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00 

Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 


Regular price ...+-$3.00 
Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


. FREES 


a 52 Pc “ 
‘e! 3Y DINNER SET Ag 
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Powder. Bottle Perfume, Box T: 
. Pair Shears, Package Needles, (as per 
tistic, Full Size Handsome Dinner Set 


No Money Needed-- We Pay The Freight 


We trust you. You have nothing to risk. You can also sell ho 
hold supplies, groceries, toilet articles. jewelry. etc. 
other premiums besides the dinner set. such as 
PAREL. FURNITURE. RUGS. etc..or largeOash 

"your spare time into Happiness 

and Big Profits. Wealsogivefine 

Premiums and pay Cash for send- 
ing us the names of friends who will take orders fo 


Fill in Hl this coupon TODAY f. 
| FREE SALES OUTFIT and. Pull Taformation: 


THE PERRY G.MASON CO. The Reliable House. 
DEP.128 CINCINNATI, OHIO, In 









































House. 
Business Since 1897. 
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TOUT WOMEN A} 


Y season, thousands of aitiemen and 
stout misses are 
the latest slenderized New York Styles. 

a ray ne pe gg» ng aber 
perfect -fittimg, fashionable Lane 
eat aiGainoss intohig 
apparel is waye low in price is high in quality 


and Corsets. oat, stout woman wearing sizes 
miss wearing sizes 16+ to 28+, should send for this free Style Book. 


Seine 


39th St.at Fifth Avenue 
Address Desk 152 


& 
Ae 


f'", 















dressed by Lane Bryant in 


t is the 
Lane 


Hi, medium or short, every 


stout woman ye every stout miss is assured a perfect fit 


Style Book Sent to You Free 


Coats, Suits, Shoes, Hats, Underwear, Hosiery 
8 36 to 58, every stout 
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NEW YORK 


















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 












Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
Jersey Black Giants 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, 


Single Comb White Leghorns and S. C. Anconas “— 


Send for big free catalogue, 


BABY CHICKS 


From our matings with 200-egg records at the laying contests and winners at all 
leading shows 


r~) 50 100 1,000 
$8.25 $16.00 $ 7730 $150.00 
TTT TT 5.50 10.25 20.00 97.50 aheees 
besaude 8.00 15.50 30.00 145.00 
tells how to raise chicks. 
BOX P, GADSDEN, ALA. 





















CHICKS 


Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 
ed only from our own state inspect- 
ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 
continuous blood testing, largely 
eliminating Bacillary White Diar- 
rhoea. Riverside chicks have become 

for quality. Ne other hatch- 





mew 48 page catalog, free. 72 page book, just 
-ed b cere poultrymen, given every customer. 

ry & Poultry Farm 

R.F.D. No 11-B, or No, 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 

(Member International Baby Chick Association) 





| Quality Chicks *) 


From the Following Breeds: 
S. C. White Leghorns 
S. C. Brown Leghorns 
S. C. Anconas 

Barred Rocks 

‘Rhode Island Reds 


Write for Cata 


Price List T LESTER’S 


LESTER’S sateieenery Lively Chicks 
Bex 1, Rome, Ga. lipecntGeow. | 
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er. 
MILLER HATCHERIES 
Box 573 Lancaster, Mo. 











Baby Chick 
KENTUCKY Shipped C.0 4 


.D. 

Wetakethe risk. 
pw by $1.00 
postman 

e.--E ter you get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock ae by expert judge. 


Send for Big Cataleg 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 

Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














a producer. Just 
more & ie extra pro- 
eral doz. eggs. ar! Thousands - a Wea. 
early. " a 
Live delivery, +) 50 100 6eo 
Rocks, aot. 5 4.7% «6 is $17.00 








































SHINN CHICKS., ro 
raya 





a8 PER 

mers are satisfied, becauseShinn ch 100 

hatched -_ sold right. Our oa es ed by 
over 20 years constructive breeding. Cenets as 

low as is. 20 per 100. “Write for tree catalog. 0. 


WAYNE N. SHINN, Box 193 GREENTOP, Mi 





Here’s a book worth dollars that we 
have decided to mail free to all chick 
ers who write for it. 3 colors, illus. 

we hatch the better kind of State 


u will be treated right if you 
ATE HATCHERY. Box a36 








BABY CHICKS! ,ccieprrep 


All breeders culled and banded ee, state bands and 

state inspected. Priced as follows: 100 5060 = 1,000 
Resa and White Bocks. RB. C. 

ES ere. $15.00 $72.50 $140.00 

White and Silver Wyandottes, 

Orpingtons, S&S. C. B. 1. Whites 16.00 77.50 150.00 


S. C. White and Brown b 

BEBAURRD 0 5» 6.020 95404 dges ene 13.00 62.50 120.00 
Assorted, all varieties, 10c straight; all heavy 12c 
straight. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Postage paid 


Bank reference. 
MODERN aavens RY 


Bex P. it. Blanchard, Ohio 





doz. Prove it? Yes. Order early. Eggs: 1 
$50; 15, $1.50, delivered. Baby chix lic. 
for baby chix and $10 for cockerels.) 

S. PARKER, Dem. Agt. 


. $6; 1,000, 
(We paid 25c 
Hayneville, Als. 





Big C.0. D. Chick Offer 


You pay for your chicks when you see 
Purebred of 


them. 
Carefully selected breeding 
illustrated catalog tells all the story. 


Write for it 
J.W.Ossege Hatchery,27 Main St.,Ottawa,Ohio 


Chicks ¢, 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best lay- 





ing strains. State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs 
daily. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS. Mo. 





Results of Georgia Cotton Contest 
(Concluded from page 14) 


cotton on five acres, or 780 pounds per 
acre. His profit was $60.95 per acre. He 
used 450 pounds of a 9-3-3 fertilizer per 
acre and a side-dressing of 125 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. Petty’s Toole cotton was 
planted at the rate of one bushel per acre 
in 44-inch rows, eight to ten inches in the 
drill, two to four plants to the hill. The 
cotton was grown on a pebbly sandy loam 
soil. 

Basis for Judging—Contestants were 
judged on the basis of total yield of lint 
cotton and net profit on five acres. Yield 
counted 60 per cent and net profit 40 per 
cent. Cotton was calculated on basis of 
13%4 cents middling and the seed on the 
basis of $25 per ton. Man labor was cal- 
culated on the basis of 10 cents per hour, 
except picking which was charged as re- 
ported. Mule labor was charged at 15 
cents per hour. A charge of $5 per acre 
was made for land rent and 10 per cent 
of the total cost was charged for over- 
head. Planting seed was placed at 50 
cents per bushel. 

Averages of Contestants.— The 83 
contestants reporting made 441 500-pound 
bales on 415 acres. Average yield, cost 
amd net profit are given in the ac- 
companying table :— 

Average of 83 
5-acre tracts 
Average yield of lint cot- 


Five acres One acre 


ton (pounds .............. 2,680 536 
Average cost of production $263.53 $52.71 
Man labor cost to plant 

and cultivate ...........- 24.46 4.89 
Man labor cost to harvest 63.09 12.62 
Pertiliger cost .........000. 64.46 12.89 
Mule labor cost ........... 32.44 6.48 

ge SOS Ree ere 24.55 4.91 
SD SNE iis since kenseee 25.00 5.00 
FOther costs ..........065. 29.55 5.91 
Average receipts from lint 

TE ap-0ade snes ebcas 412.23 83.45 
Average cost to produce.. 263.55 52.71 
oe err ry 153.68 30.74 

Average cost per pound lint, $0.0767. 





j 
' 


+Other costs include 10 per cent of the total 
cost for overhead, cost of planting seed, cost 


} of poison for boll weevil and cotton hopper. 


Effects of Yield on Net Income.— 
Twelve contestants made yields of 800 
pounds or more of lint per acre and real- 
ized a profit of slightly less than $70 per 
acre. Five had yields from 700 to 800 
pounds and showed a profit of little over 
$50 per acre. Sixteen made yields from 
600 to 700 pounds and had average 
profits of $40 per acre. Seventeen had 
yields of 500 or 600 pounds and realized 
little more than $30 per acre profit. Eight 
produced 400 to 500 pounds and showed a 
profit of $20 per acre. Thirteen made 
300 to 400 pounds per acre with an av- 
erage profit slightly above $12 per acre. 
Thirteen contestants made from 200 to 


‘300 pounds of lint per acre and showed a 





profit of less than $8 per acre. 

How Acre Yield Influenced Cost of 
Production.—Contestants with a yield 
of 800 pounds of lint per acre and above 
' produced their cotton at slightly less 
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G. W. DOZIER, SECOND PRIZE WINNER 
HIS HO 


His home has both electric 


* grams beginning at 12 





covet 
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The Progressive Farm? 
cents per pound, those with 
700 to 800 slightly under 7 
to 700 7 cents, 500 to 600 7% 
cents, 400 to 500 9 cents, 300 to 400 ata 
cost slightly under 10 cents, and those 
who made only 200 to 300 pounds of lint 
per acre produced their cotton at a cost 
of 11% cents per pound. Thus we see 
how striking the effect of yield per acre 
is on the cost of production as well as 
upon net profit per acre. 

1927 Cotton Contest.— The cotton 
contest will be held again in 1927. There 
will be about twice as much money for 
prizes as for the 1926 contest, some of 
which will be very attractive. In addj- 
tion to prizes in the geperal contest, 
prizes will be awarded for cotton that 
runs one-inch staple or more. The gen- 
eral contest will be conducted on much 
the same basis as for 1926, except that 
contestants will not be restricted to the 
use of ready mixed fertilizers. Full in- 
formation regarding the contest will be 
given out through county agents and 
through the press. It is hoped that farm- 
ers will begin early to make preparation 
for the 1927 contest. 


C+) 
WAPI Program, February 28 
March. 5 


| the week beginning February 28 
radio station WAPI at Auburn, Ala- 
bama, which operates on a wave length 
of 461 meters, will broadcast noon pro- 
o'clock and night 
programs beginning at 8 o’clock, as fol- 
lows :— 

Monday 


than six 
yields of 
cents, 600 


noon.—Sacred solos by Mrs. A. D, 
Mayo. “General Budgeting,” by Miss Dana 
Gatchell; “The Agricultural Situation,” by 
J. D. Pope; and an egg-laying contest report 
by John E. Ivey. 

Tuesday noon.—The “College Two” with in- 
strumental and vocal numbers; “Varieties of 
Corn for Alabama,” by G. D. Sturkie; “Food 
Budgeting,” by Miss Dana Gatchell. 


Tuesday night.—Studio orchestra musical 
program, with book review by Prof. Harry 
Hamilton; after which Mrs. W. T. Sheehan 


will then present some of her original writ- 
ings. A special musical program will then be 
presented by courtesy of Johnson & Co., 
Langdale. 

Wednesday noon.—Music, 
followed by other readings by Mrs. Sheehan, 
and a talk on insect pests by Prof. J. M. 
Robinson, and another on livestock diseases 
by Dr. C. A. Cary. Miss Gatchell will then 
discuss “Shelter Budget.” 

Thursday noon.—Sacred solos by Rev. O. D. 
Langston. Auburn news notes by Prof. Hugh 
G. Grant; and discussion of “Operating Bud- 
get” by Miss’ Gatchell. 

Thursday night.—Studio orchestra, with Dr, 


studio orchestra, 


George Petrie in popular lecture; and a dis- 
cussion of “Railroad Excursions” by F. J. 
Robinson, general passenger agent of the 
Central of Georgia Railway. 

Friday noon.—Victor hour, featuring new 
Victor releases; livestock class with Prof. 
W. H. Eaton and Prof. W. E. Sewell in 
charge. “Higher Life Budgeting,” by Miss 
Gatchell, 


Friday night.—Dadeville (Alabama) Junior 
high school feature program. 

Saturday noon.—Instrumental music by stu- 
dio trio, after which Miss Gatchell will con- 
clude her budgeting lectures; and Coach Da- 
vid B. Morey will discuss ‘“Out-of-Season 
Football Practice.” 
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IN COTTON CONTEST, IN FRONT OF 
ME 


lights and running water. 
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wuST send your name and 


no em I 

ote send this stylish all-silk 
de Chine dress to you. 

is a wonderful oppor- 


amazing 
to can be worn 


af. 
ternoon or evening wear. 
Li-siik 
Creve ne 






1 ing from 

the waistline in 

front. The front of 

skirt is full pleated and 

the back is plain with 

gash ties. If you wanta 

dressy, stylish, all-silk pH¥ 

dress, do not hesitateto §— 

buy this one. It is worth ; 

considerably more t! 

our pe ee 
Copen en 

aor tack, Misses® 


, 14, 16 and 18 years; 
— bust. - 


DeLivery FRE 


Just write us a letter, and be 
sure to give color and size. 
When the dress is delivered 























delivery c 
dress is not much better than 
you expected, for any reason 
whatsoever, return it at our 
{ se and we will cheer- 
refund your money. 


Could anything be fairer? ORDER BY No. 87 
WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. S1039, CHICAGO 


























WANTED! 
500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


——— 
And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. PFis MEMPHIS, TENN. 














“What was that noise?” 
“A fellow with balloon trousers sat down 
on a tack,.”—Iowa Frivol. 


SHOCKING 


Mayor Moffit of this city has under con- 
sideration the closing of the Snow Lumber 
Company, on account of their having too 
much undressed lumber.—Greensboro News. 


AN INFANTILE BANQUET 
“You’re looking fine,” announced the doc- 
tor to his patient. “Have you followed my 
dieting instructions and eaten only. what a 
three-year-old child would?” 
“Yes, doctor,” was the sad reply. “For 
dinner I had a handful of mud, one of coal 
dust, a button hook and a box of safety 
matches.”—American Legion Monthly. 


HIS TRANSLATION 

Mother—“But, Bobby, surely you did some- 
thing else but eat at the school treat?” 

Bobbie—“Yes, mummie. After tea we sang 
a hymn called, “We Can Sing, Full Though 
We Be.” 

(Mother learned later that the hymn se- 
lected had been, “Weak and Sinful Though 
We Be.”)—Dublin Sunday Independent. 


A DETAIL OF FASHION 


Fair Maiden (from the city)—“How savagely 
that cow looks at me.” 

Farmer—“That’s a bull, young lady, and 
he does not like your red parasol.” 

Fair Maiden—“Dear me! I knew it was a 
bit out of fashion, but I didn’t suppose a 
country cow would notice it.” 


INACCURATE MEMORY 


Sarcastiq Tourist—“So you remember way 
back to the Revolution do you?” 

Old Darkie—“Yassa. De Revolution and 
Gin’! Washington an’ all them.” 

Sarcastic Tourist—‘Perhaps you were a 
witness of the fall of Rome?” 


Old Darkie—“‘Nossa. Ah didn’t exackly 
see it, but Ah recollect hearin’ somethin’ 
drop!” 

NOT IMPRESSED 

Cityman (pompously)—“I work with my 
head, sir.” 

Countryman—“That ain’t nothin’. So does 


a woodpecker.” 


A HOLIDAY POSER 


What is it we take and never give back? 
A day off. 


WHY SHOULD HE? 
Waiter—“Pardon me, sir, but the money you 
gave me to pay your check did not include 
anything for the waiter.” 

Diner—“Well, I did not eat one, did I?” 
THE REASON 
“Why Do Weiners Sweat?” is the name of 


an editorial in The National Provisioner. 
Hot Dog! 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY—Coprnisht, 1927, by 





























Team fatisfaction/ 


That is exactly right. In Polk County, 
Florida, the farmer works only a few 
acres of land yet receives a larger net 
profit per acre than any other farmers 
in the United States. 


_ The reason is that he raises winter 
grown vegetables, and people in the 
North pay high prices for fresh veg- 
etables in the winter and early spring. 


There is no better year-round cli- 
mate. Because of the water cooled 
breezes, it is not as hot in summer 
in Polk County as in states as far 
north as Ohio. In Florida you can 
work every month in the year. Av- 
erage return for all Florida farm land 
is $107.00 an acre. 


Write for our booklet giv- 
ing all information about 
farming im Polk County. It 
is free. Address 


Lakeland 


Chamber of Commerce 
309 Orange Street 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 





SOMEBODY SAY PAHSON 
Look WORRIED BouT 
SUMPN BUT HE AIN' GOT 
NOTHIN’ To WORRY BouT 
-- HE DON’ OWN NO | 


) WIFE, Wan, AS 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey ain’ nevuh no mo’ bettuh puhson 
fuh to train up a@ boy dan he pappy— 











Geog be week as shed Se. aen your home beautiful. Hast- 


Dahlias, Tuberoses, Daffodils, Tulips and other bulb 
is a sight when in bloom almost beyond comparison. 


Thousands of Roses and other plants also are there 
to make your home beautiful. s wa 


Southern Planting Guide. It’s 112 pages of tru 
tions, 
need 
Southern home and we want you to have it absolutely without 
ebligation. Mail the coupon now! 







































Bulb Flowers 


You, with thousands of others, now look to bulbs and 






Plantation, with its acres and acres of Gladioli, Cannas, 
flowers, 














Write now for this handsome new 1927 Seed Rosie the 
escri 
ictures from phot phs valuable culture aes are 
wherever planting done. It is really needed in every 




















H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your n 1927 Cata 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. ~ ssa in Pree “ 
Name eeeeee POPPER ESHEETS EEE HEHEHE EEOEEESESEE SHEE EEE EHESESSEEEEE OSES 


OI i oc 60 cin Kk ic gecacontncsbis sk ingy66eebseneccebetsscins tenes 
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The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
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Prompt shipments. Factory to = 
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Low N 
Aaahy 
Steel Posts, 
Roofing 
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s are down. 











Lf 
THE FREIGHT. “1 saved $23.50"" 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. You, too, can 
save. Don’t delay, write for our new FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA . 





















































SAVES COST OF CHOPPING COTTON 


Saves one-half to All Cost of 
Hoeing and one-half to three- 
fourths Cost of Seed 









MY INSTRUCTIONS— 
Drop 6 to 8 seed to the 
hill and drop hills 20, 
22 or 24 inches apart, and 
don’t chop or thin, 


YOUR RESULTS— 


chopping and hoeing, 
and an increase in yield 
of 25 to 100 per cent, 
adding “$500 more” per 
—- 50 acres cotton for 
1927. 


Drops Seed Just as They Come from Gin, as Many to Hill as Wanted, and Hills Any 
Distance Apart Wanted, Without Any Damage to Seed, and Without Ever Missing 
One Single Hill, and Always Producing the Best of Stands. 


Cotton can be made at less cost and the yields bigger if plants are bunched like peas or beans. 
There should be 6 to 8 plants 20 to 24 inches apart. Therefore, we drop the seed it as we wart 
the plants to grow, saving three-fourths the seed, all the cost of chopping, most all the hoeing 
cost, and then make 5% to 100% more cotton over the old way. 


Cotton seed dropped in bunches (as with the Covington planter) will break through the hardest 
crust and produce strong, vigorous plants and a perfect stand where seed scattered along in the 
usual way could only come up to a poor stand. 

The plan means more to the cotton farmer than anything offered him in 50 years in the way of 
planting. My booklet tells how to follow the method to get best results, and it gives about 
200 testimonials of farmers all over the South who used my planters last year, making a bale 
ad been making a half bale before. It tells how to prepare the uae ——. 


acre where they h 
about the same cost you have 


per 
plant and work to make a bale per acre at 
half bale. Write for copy now as it means lots to you. 





PRICE OF PLANTER, for Dropping Cotton Seed Onlly.........-...ssssssesseers $20.00 
With Plates to Plant Corn, Peas, Peanuts, etc. ..........ccccceceeecesecnenenensene 23.00 
With Plates and Velvet Bean Attachment.............6-ccccseccceceeceeeeeeeeeene . 3.0 





All Fully Guaranteed and F.O.B, Headland, Ala. 
Agents and Dealers Wanted in Every County. 


W. F. COVINGTON PLANTER CO. 
HEADLAND, ALA. 























‘scusin’ he mammy!! 

















Serene Ba 


CASH WITH ORDER 









































Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


GEORGIA 


Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for booklet about 
Southwest Georgia.” Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 


TENNESSEE 
Lot—Write City “Development 
‘enn. 











For Free 
Tullahoma, 


Company, 





TEXAS 
Two hundred acre farm home, highly improved; 
twenty acres fruit and berries; half mile railroad sta- 
tion, church and school. Trade for business North 
Alabama or Georgia. Abstract title. Jno. W. Shoe- 
maker, Owner, Lindale, Texas. 
LOANS 


Loan Service.—We make loans from 
abama farms 











company 
fiberal prepayment option. ~ inspection fee. Prompt 
Write culars. Jemison 


or ‘or parti 
& Company, 221 No, 2ist Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 





Millions bodies Cabbage plants: 500, 60c; 
95e; 10,000, $7.5 Bermuda Onions: 1,000, 
Satisfaction. tees Honey Company, Alma, Ga. 


1,000, 
$1. 25. 


All leading varieties frost-proof C 
+ shipped promptly, peedd: 
85; $1.15; joe 2. 25 
or money — Southern Plant & Seed 
Company, Valdosta, Ga. 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Berm 
Jerseys, Charlestons. Successions, Copen - 


500, 1,000, $2. By express, any quantity, $i 
per Deliveries guaranteed, Order now. Cole- 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


SCHROER’S RELIABLE PLANTS 


Millions large frost-proof Cabbage plants. 
Leading varieties. Also Onion and Beet 
plants. Prepaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, 
$2.00. Collect: $1.00 per 1,000. Good plants 
and prompt shipment guaranteed. Will 
ship C.O.D. 
SCHROER PLANT FARMS 
Valdosta, Ga. 


560 frostproof Cabbage or Bermuda Onion plants, $1; 
1,000 for $1.75, postpaid. Expressed, $ thou- 
sand. Potato, Pepper and Tomatoes in April, $2 per 
thousand, All leading varieties. Quick shipment and 
large plants. Cheaper plants are dear at any price. 
Twenty years experience. H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 





uda Onion plants; 
Fiat Dutch, 
Postpaid: 











Cabbage Piants.—Open field nv, frost-proof, one 
day shipments. 100, 25c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, pre- 
paid. Express collect: 1,600, $1. Southern Plant Co., 
Selma, Ala. 


Millions fine frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda On- On- 
fon plants, all varieties; shipping daily; 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1. Prompt shipment. Hamby Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Leading varieties frost- 

Plants. Postpaid: 500, $1. M0: 
per 1,000, any quantity. 
homasyille, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—Hundred acres fine, 
rooted, open field grown, frostproof: T5c, 
lards T5c; Rg Onions $1.25. Quitman 
Co., Quitm Ga. 


Ui ‘olimited 
1, 


1,000, $1.25. Good plants, net promiasa. 
Company, Alma, Ga. 


Millions” frostproof Cabbage plants, _ Wakeflelds, ;, Sue- 
cession and mixed, ied id: 250, 1, 
$1.50; extra large: 500, & Expressed : 10,000, $7. 50. 
Walter Parks, Darien, 


Cabbage Plants.— eearinioe Wakefield, frost-proof, 
by mail prepaid: 500 plants "1, 10; 1,000 plants $2. 
Express collect, $1 thousand. RB. H. Green & Sons 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 








and Onion 
Collect, $1 
Plant Co., 


proof Cabbage 
1,000, $2. 
ville 





large, well 
1,000; Col- 
Potato 
“supply frostproof_ “Cabbage “plants. _ ~ 500, 
95e; 10,000, $7.5 


Bermuda Onions: 
Mullis Plant 








Wanted.—Position in South by experienced single 


dairyman. Address T. W. W., Box 168, Girard, Ala. 
Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., 4 
get permanent government position. | Write 
mediately. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 

in. 


4 PLANTS | 


ASPARAGUS 
For Sale.—Two year Asparagus roots, Palmetto va- 
row, order. 

















$1.25 per hundred, delivered; cash with 
A. Dozier, Fiovilla, Ga. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION —_—__ 

500 mixed Cabbage plants, postpaid, 75c. 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 

Cabbage plants, postpaid, 
lane, Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage plants sent C.0.D. 1,000, 
E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 

Yellow Bermudas!—200, 25c; 600, 65c; 1,000, 
Postpaid. Langham Plant Co., Melon, Texas. 

Bermuda Onions!—10,000, $5.50. Cabbage—2,500, 
$1.75. Collect. Farmers’ Plant Co., Melon, Texas. 

Plants.Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions 
$1. a Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 





Walter 





thousand $1.50. _C. W. 





$1 and charges. 
$1. 














000; 
Quitman 


Collards $1; Onions 


Cabbage plants: $1, 
1.50. Plant Co., Quitman, 


Good plants. 
rgia. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—ONION PLANTS 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 5,000, $5.00, 
collect. Can ship at once. Potato and To- 
mato plants later. 

BONNIE PLANT CO. 
Union Springs, Ala. 


Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax 
now ready. 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. 
and operate largest onion farm in United States. 

Armengol, Larede, Texas. 

Extra Early Jersey Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
plants, postpaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Express col- 
lect, any quantity: $1, 1,000. a shipments, South- 
ern Plant Company, Tifton, 

Frostproof Cabbage and Salen plants. Millions 
now ready. Leading varieties. Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2 Collect: $1 per 1,000. Piedmont Plant 


Co., Albany, ny, Ga., or Greenville, 8. C. 





Onion plants 
Own 








Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Frost-proof Cabbage and 
Bermuda Onion plants. Varieties, Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Flat Dutch, 
Succession. Prices, parcel postpaid: 250, 75c; 500, 
$1.10; 1,000, $2. Express collect, $1.25 per thousand. 
We guarantee prompt shipment of size that will please 
you. References: Bank of Tifton and postmaster. 
Tifton Potato Co., Ine, Tifton, Ga. 


500 acres Cabbage and Onion plants 
grown on our own farms. 
people in our employ working day 
and night toe serve you. No delays. 
If not best plants ever bought will 
refund your money. TRY AN ACRE 
=. CABBAGE OR ONIONS, THEY 
He NET YOU AS MUCH AS 10 
COTTON. Varieties labeled. 
Postpaid: 100 plants 35c; 300, T5c; 
500, ae 03 1,000, $2. — or ex- 
press $1 thousand. 
CARLISLE’ PRODUCE CO., Inc. 
Dept. Valdosta, Ga. 


Strawberry Plants — Excelsior, Improved. | Klentyee. 
Missionary, Dunlap: 500, $2; 1,000, $3.25; $5,000, 
$15; 10,000, $27.50, express collect. We ag best list 
of leading varieties. Onion Plants— White Be- 
muda, Red Bermuda, Yellow Bermuda: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $8.50; 10,000, $16. Frost- 
proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties: 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; 5,000, ; 10,000, $17.50. All onion 
cabbage plants postpaid. All plants packed in damp 
moss, assuring safe delivery. Asparagus roots, ju- 
barb and horseradish, sweet potato plants and seed 
stock. Price list in colors free. d today for copy. 
J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 





CABBAGE 
AND 


ONION 
PLANTS 





The Progressive Fi 
Porto Rican Pota 
May ——. Sangh my Bh, 4 
w. Carter, Coffee, Ga. 
STRAWBERRY 


Million inapesee Aroma and Kiondyke, §2.50 than 

sand. , Albert organ, Sale Creek, oun 

Progressive 

$1.25, postpaid. L. ©. Byrn, Sylvia, n. 
Sr. 


Improved Klondyke berry plants, $2.25 per 
Ashwander Bro., Stent 


f.0.b. Hanceville, Ala. tepprilie, 


Ala. 
~ Missionary, no agg Aroma, Gandy: $2.50 
collect $1.25, 100, delivered” 
Nursery, Depten Tenn. 
Strawberry Plants — a Improved K londyke, 


Marler 
Aroma, onary, celsior; $2.50 yee 000, 
W.'H.” Nichols & Bon, Bald. Keb. coe. 


Nice well rooted Lucretia Dewberry ae A. 
$20 per 1,000. ote Stra ants, en: 
Mrs. M. J. Wilkes, Valley Head, Ala, 


Wood's — —~g- w 4 Plants—When you bn 
Wood's pur , you get the best plant grown fr 
fruit. Catalog free. M. Wood, Judsonia, Ark, 

Vigorous Klondyke Strawberry plants, crated wm 3 
dug, $2 per yer dressed and bunched, $3 pe 
thousand. F-.o.b. V. Hoover, 2221 2nd Ave, 
Birmingham, Ala, : 


I 
April, 
plants. 
































Strawberry Plants.—15 varieties to select from. Also 
certified Sweet Potato plants in season. Ask for price 
list. Quality, service, and satisfaction guaranteed 
Ww aller Bros., Box 15, _Judsonia, Ark. 


~ Certified Straw , Plants. —Kiondyke? ~ 100, ~~ te: 
500, : . $4.50. Aroma, Missionary ang 
Lady : 100, 50c; 500, st 1,000, $4; al 
prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala 

Missionary, Klondyke, and — Strawberry plants, 
$1 per 1 $1.75 per 250; $2.75 per 500, Lo 
Our plants are pure and free from disease. € 
cial planters will do well to write or wire us for 
prices in quantities. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta. 
nooga, Tenn. 

— 








FIELD GROWN 


Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
grown in new territory, and from new 
fields only. State inspected and certified, 
at $3.00 per 1,000, f.o.b. Guntersville, Ala. 


MARSHALL CO. STRAWBERRY ASSN. 
Guntersville, Ala. 





Strawberry Plants—Reduced prices on our Tennes. 
see fresh new ground grown, state inspected young 
plants. Klondyke, Missionary, Thompson, Aroma, 
express collect: 1,000, $3; 5,000, $12.50; 10,000, “Bt 
All orders promptly. filled 100, 75c,- prepaid. 
our prices on other varieties. Also Austin Peters 
Plants. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenness 


NURSERY STOCK 








Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well r from treated seeds. Cab- 
bage, fifty to bundle, labeled with variety name, damp 
to roots. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, ly and Late Plat 
Dutch. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow 
Bermuda. Parcel prepaid, Cabbage: 100, 50c; 
200, 75c; 300, $i; = $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. 
Onions: 500, 90c; $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect, 6,000 and Sra Cabbage, $i thousand; On- 
ions, 75c thousand. Full count, 
Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 
seed and plant catalog. Union Plant Company, Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 





CHUFAS 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.—Large, healthy plants, 
quick shipments; all varieties. Delivered to your door 
by parcel postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties; pre- 

; 1,000, $1.60. Express collect: 1,000, 

Prompt shipment and good plants 
Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Reliable 
paid: 500, 90c; 
90c; 5,000, $3.75. 
guaranteed. Reliable Plant 


BERMUDA ae ws! AND CABBAGE 


r . 


rices Crystal Wax and White 
yellow) Onion plants: 200, 40c; 
1°00, 6,000, $5.50. Cabbage 

‘100, 35e; 500, 5c; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, 

Day and night service and plants 
guaranteed to please you or money re- 
funded. Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas. 


Delivered 
Bermuda 


Seed Chufas for Sale.—Bright, 
20c pound; $2 peck. J. F. Rat & 
shear, Ga. 


sound seed Chufas, 
lift Son, Black- 





FLOWERS 


Achimenese bulbs for 
summer. Order at once; 
Gray, Carrollton, Ga. 

Chrysanthemums, —9 
dollar. 12 Larkspurs, 
Dill, Carbon Hill, Ala. 


KUDZU 


Set Kudzu now. T. C. Thompson, Grady, 
Kudzu Plants — $15 1,000. Large orders 
Edward Eppes, Tallahassee, Fila. 


POTATOES 





perch 
$2 per 


boxes; gorgeous 


all 
hundred. Mrs. H 





large plants, 
60 cents. 


varieties, 12 
4 Hollyhocks, 


one 








Ala. 
cheaper. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. a a 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord 


Pecan Trees.—Highest quality. = ced 
Milledgeville Nursery Co., Milledgeville, Ga. 


Grapes.—Brilliant, Armalaga and Carman, 
$15 per 100, prepaid. Roy Borden, Cottage 


wanted, 





Drices, 





Bunch 
25c each; 
Hill, Fla. 


Last Call.—Set Pecan trees 
lost. Ask for prices and waleebie ' facts. 
Cairo, Ga. 


Young Dewberries.—We furnish 
grow them. We divide the profits, 
Fairhope, Ala. 


Pecans, Satsumas, Pears. 
Plums, Figs, Evergreens, 
Lucedale, Miss. 


Plant Pecan Trees.—But 
low prices on high class 
Nursery, Sandersville, Ga 


Now Time Plant Peach ~ Trees—$5 
us quote you before placing your order. 
sery, Higginson, 


Arkansas. 


Apple and Peach low as 10c. 
varieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, © Ark. 


Send $1 for 1 dozen fine seedling Snow Peach 
Trees. Sent prepaid. Catalog free. Arkansas Seed 
& Nursey Company, Fayetteville, Ark 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, cenamentale. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





or another year is 
J. B. Wight, 





the plants, you 
Walter James, 





. Peaches, Apples. Grapes, 
Roses. McKay Nurseries, 





our folder and 
Cloverdale Farm 


first 
trees. 


get 


5 hundred. la 
Baker Nur- 





Grapevines 5c 


Best 
Benton County 








Potato Plants.—Write for-dealer proposition. R. L. 


Watts, Baxley, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage plants, $2 
nr maga you pay postage. J. J. Jobns, Wausau, 





immediate shipment. 


Fine frostproof Cabbage plants, 
$1; 1,000, Williams, 


500 for $1.50, prepaid, BR. J. 
Quitman, Ga. 
oul 000 RS he 7 Charleston Wakefield, 
plants, postpaid $1.20; 500, 65c. 
a | Fitzgerald, Ga. 
For Sale. Ta and Bermuda Onion plants. All 
varieties $1 per 1,000. Shipping daily. Dorris Plant 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Buy your certified Sweet Potato, Tomato, Cabbage 
and other plants from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, 
Ga. Prices reason 


: a 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1.50, paid. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Plant P< Ral eigh, N. C. 


Cabbage plants, frost-proof; 
varieties. By express, $1 per 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants.—The kind you have been wanting. 
Orders shipped immediately. 75c per 1,000. Star 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; st $1; 
$1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran 

Plant Co., Ralet c. 


Millions Cabbage. 
field grown; $1, 1,000. Plant circular 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


C.0.D. “Plants, not promises.” Cabbage: 500, 65¢; 
1,000, $1. Bermuda onions: , Te; 1,000, $1.25. 
Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Millions field grown plants ready. Poro Rico Pota- 
Globe Tomato: $2. 1,000. Prompt shipment. 
Cowart Farms, Nocatee, Pia. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, Charleston Wakefield and 
Succession, $1 thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
McLeod Bros., Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage and green Fe 9 plants: 
1.10; 1,000, $2; postpa $1, 1,000, 
atrick Plant Co., — Ga. 
Yellow Bermudas!—6,000, $3.50. Cabbage— 
gt 15. Transportation collect. Southern oo = 

San Antonio, Station A, Texas. 


Por Sale—Cabbage Plants—75e per 500; $1 
1,000. Onion Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. Plants shipoed 
C.0.D. Best Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, all varieties, 
$1 per 1,000; shipped daily; C.0.D. for plants and 
gheapen. Clyattville Plant Co., Clyattyille, Ga. 


Large size Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage and 
White Bermuda Onion plants. 100, 25c; 500, $1; 
000, $1.75; postpaid. Chas, 8. Beasley, Castleberry, 


Tomato, Eggplant, and Bell Pepper Plants—Ready 
March 16 to July; 60c, 100; $5, 1,000, delivered. 
and Qnien plants ready: $2, 1.000, delivered. 

Jersey Potato plants ready April 1. N. T- 


rive” -8h-% >i sis 





Surehead, Dutch 
John B: 











$1; 1.000, 
Pegram 





quick shipments; ali 
1,000, amy quantity. 








1,000, 
Raleigh 





tion and Tomato plants; open 
free. Clark 














300, T5e; 500, 
express collect. 

















Cabbage plants, any variety, $1.25 thousand, de- 
livered. Booking orders for Porto Rican Potato plants, 
April delivery, $1.75 per thousand. Guarantee prompt 
shipments at these prices. J. I. Hughes, Rockingham, 
Georgia. 

Millions frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and 
Fiat Dutch, First-class plants, full count and prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed. 500, ; 1,000, 
$1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. American Plant Co.. Alma, 
Georgia. 


Large type 








Early Wakefield Cabbage plants make 

200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
A ; None better. | Prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Progress Plant Co., Ashburn, 
Georgia. 


Five Varieties Cabbage Plants—Medium size: 
postpaid, ; large size, 500, postpaid, $1. B 
press: 5,000, $3.75; 100,000, $75. Do not fool 
cheap, trashy plants; order good field grown. 

Farm, Darien, Ga. 





500, 
ex- 
with 
Plant 





“FREEZE PROOF” CABBAGE 


Plants. Our large “Winter Hardened” 
lants were uninjured by recent freeze. 
Bripping dail Jersey, harleston, Suc- 
cession and utch. Postpaid: 500 for 
fhab, 1,000, Expressed: 1,000, $1.25; 

i0. ‘Nine years of satisfactory ser- 

avis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 


lat 


Carter’s Plant Co., Ga.—Porto Rican 
Potato plants, $2 per 

Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall 
and Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Count guar- 
anteed, 

Porto Rican Potato planis, 
$2 per thousand; ten thousand $1 
Rockingham, Ga. 

Booking orders April and May shipment Porto Rico 
Potato plants, $2; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $1.50. 


Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, “$2 per thousand; $1.75 for 
five thousand or more. Stone and Brim Tomato 
plants, $1 per thousand; fob. Write W. M. Miles, 
Coffee, Ga. 

For Sale.—Pure Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants, 
April and May delivery, $2 per thousand fob; $1.90 for 
ten thousand and up. Rockingham Plant Co., Rock- 
ingham, Ga. 

GENUINE PORTO RICO 

Potato plants in season. Millions to offer, 

2.50 per thousand; over 5,000 at $2.25. Our 
years of experience is proof of our ability 
to handle your orders satisfactorily. Your 
orders placed with us means satisfaction 
for you. We are reliable; have your 
banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO. 


Alma, Georgia 


Rockingham, 
1,000. 








government inspected, 
8. J. J. Boatright, 














of extra early Pepper, Tomato and Wes- 

plants of leading varieties grown under sash. 
shipping March 15th. Postpaid: 100, 60c; 500, $2.25. 
Collect, $3 per 1,000. Place order now. Thomasville 

Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

10 million ee oe eee oa and Bermuda 
al: T5e; 1,000, $1, 
Good 
Farmers Supply 


Millions 





ey ‘unded, 
Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


All my hens gl ceyheee and Bermuda Onion 
plants. prepaid 250, 60c; 500, 1,000, 

50. xpress collect: mo, 1008. $7.50. Good plants and 
Dealers wanted. Ponders 





$ 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Plant Farm, Tifton, Ga. 
30 — Bw me Cabbage plants. Fine healthy 
stocks, please or money _ refunded. 
300, ise: 500, “3 10: 1000, 2, prepaid. Collect, $1 
thousand. Prompt shipments and square to all. 
Wholesale Plant Company, 


Thomasville, Ga. 
and Onion Pilants.—Open field grown. 








Improved Purple, Yellow Skin Porto Rican Potato 
plants, April delivery, $2.50 per thousand; M 

per thousand. Place orders now. Sims Potato Plant 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in- 
spected; $2 thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 thousand. 
Tomato plants, $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. A. 
Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 


For Sale.—Improved Porto Rico Potato Diants, March 
delivery: under 5,000, $2.25; over 5,000, April, 
May, June delivery: under 5,000, $2; over 5,006, $1.75. 
Government inspected; prompt shipments. Dixie Plant 
Growers, Baxley, Ga. 

Pure Porto Rico Potato plants: one thousand $2.25; 
five thousand and up, $2 per thousand, April and May 
delivery. Earliana and Stone Tomato plants, 3 
per thousand, March and April delivery. All plants 
f.o.b. Write S. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato plants, highest quality. 
now, insure getting early delivery when wanted. Guar- 
antee satisfaction. Price: $2.25 thousand delivered 
Pane post ; $1.75 thousand express not peepaid oe 

axley 

















Cabbage 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Copenhagen, Fiat Dutch. tpaid: 100, 40c; 300, 
90c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75; ot b 


$7.50. Onions: 
Prizetaker, Yellow Bermuda, Wax, postpaid; 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, 


$6.50. Express not pre- 
paid: Cabbage, 90c thousand; Onions, 75¢ Gomenh, 
Plants hand’ selected, well uaranteed to 
please or 
Charles La... 


Sy tat 


lots or more; cash with order 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 

For Sale.—Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, gov- 
ernment inspected, March. de delivery, $2.50 per 1,000 in 
lots under 6,000; over 5,000, per 1, 1 and 
ty! delivery, $2 per 1,000; over 5,000, $1. 75 per 

000. We grow our Pianta and ship prompt. Appling 
ete Plant ¢ Co., Baxley, Ga, 





Special.—10,000 choice Satsuma trees, sizes 2 to 4 
feet, well branched, 50 cents each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ‘Write Fords Nursery, Magnolia, Miss 
Trees for Sale.—Budded; best papershell; 
Stuart, Pabst. 5 feet 60c; 6 feet T5c. NO 
trees. None better. F. A. Bush, 





Pecan 
Schley, 
order less than 6 
Richland, Ga. 


Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergr 
one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), 
delivered. Guaranteed live. 

Conway, 8. C. 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties, Arrange on 
planting now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, 
greens. See our catalog before you buy. Bolling 
Farms Nurseries, Dept. C, Bolling, Ala. 

Early bearing, bred-up Papershell Pecan Trem. 
Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigorous trees, budded 
or grafted from heavy bearing parents. Also Peache, 
Apples, Grapes, Figs, etc. "Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World, 
Lumberton, Miss. 


h Trees, $5.00 b per 100 and up. Apple Tres, 
. In large or small lots direct 
parcel post, express. Plum, 
grapes, nuts, berries, ies ans 
vines and shru' 


vine, 
talog 
108, Tree ooialea Ty 





bushy, 
ce per 100, 
Nurseries, 














WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 

Bi seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Bbony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 











BEANS 
S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. ¢ 


~ Soybeans. W. _ Dud 
Laredo Beans, $2.75 bushel. E, L. Knox, Stevensom, 
Ala 
Poynet 











Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$2.50 bushel. 
Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
Raa gn ta Velvet Beans—2%-bushel bags, a 
E. Cook, Evergreen, Ala. 

"Tine day Speckled Velvet 
large or small quantities. 
Monticello, Fla. 

Choice Seed Velvet Beans, 
Laredo Soybeans. Write us 
Palmer, Sandersville, Ga 








Bean seed 
Monticello Milling te 





Mammoth — | 
for prices. 





For Sale—Choice, Recleaned 90-Day By ean 
bushel $2. Never had bette — 


single 
Richland, Ga. 

ew Crop Biloxi Beans—In good bags, 
$235" delivered. Don’t write; send check. 
Smith Co. le, 


S- s bushel ; 
Bush Co., 





well 
Wi 


50 thou. 
ote Strawberry ants — 1, 2 
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Farmers’ Exchange =: 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


The above rate applies to the be Aesrsie-Aleboma Edl- 
then—100,000 circulation. State plainly what edition 


Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 
slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 
BABY CHICKS 

Order Quality Chicks from our Young amd Tancred 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns that proved their 
superiority in standard type and high record layers of 
big white eggs at the Memphis National and Tri-State 
Fair Poultry 8 complete 
free. Write Ideal 
Tenn. 





prices. Catalogue Poultry 
, Box P, Millington, 
NOW! 
QUALITY CHICKS 
AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES 


America’s most famous  Bred-to-Lay 
strains. Leading varieties. Quick ser- 
vice, live delivery: and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog free. 

LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM 


Box 101, Clinton, Mo. 


Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing and 

truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 

Leghorns was founded. They originated from 

Lady Trail’s End, the first ia laid 307 eggs in 365 

Chicks from these op comb breeders, 

Se and guaranteed “the world’s greatest lay- 

Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 

chicks ‘on One million chicks for 1927. Thousands 

of of jals. Write 

for new low price, ‘literature, certificate of guarantee 

and es. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Gordonsville, Va. 











Pit Games.—Shelton Knob Comb Blues. I breed 
no other Pa and there- is nothing on any 
$3 per 15, straight, delivered. I do 
not oon asl bal” chicks. Jim Orr, Box 62, Oxford, Ala. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Giant eggs from large i \ soaey $2 per 15. 
Moore, Rt. C, Atmore, 
Prize Winning Giants. Bekins eggs; mating list 
R. E. Ingham, Box 357, econ Ga. 
Purebred Jersey Biack Giants—15 eggs, $2 deliv- 
ered parcel post. Mrs. Lela Gardner, Fayette, Ala. 

















Jersey Black Giants.—Big, robust, healthy stock. 
Good layers. 2 for 15; nice cockerels $2.50. 
Leslie Brewer, Grant, Ala. 


LEGHORNS 





White Wyandottee—State Fair winners. Hatching 
eess from exhibition pens, $2.50, $3, $5. P. T. 
Smith, Ala. 





Beck's “Winteriay White 
vigor, size and winter laying. 
Ernst Beck, Lebanon, Mo. 

Fine White and Silver Wyandottes, prize winners, 
$8 #9 98) pens $12.50 to $17.50; eggs, to per 15. 

8. Coleman, Millport, Ala. 

aids Invincible strain White Wyandottes, bred 
for eggs, meat and uty since 1905. Chicks, hatch- 
ing eggs, breeders for sale. Catalog. Peter Jersild, 


Foley, Ala. 
DUCKS—GEESE 
2c each. Mrs. Frank Webb, 














‘oulouse “geese eggs, 
Talladege Springs, Ala. 





Write for prices on Single Comb White Leghorn 
exes. W. E. Day, Greenville, Ala. 
fifteen. 


White Leghorn hatching eggs, $1.50 per 
D. M. Stahle, 622 Forsyth Street, Macon, Ga. 


ee Tancred cockerels, blood tested, 4 months, 
$1.50; 5% months $2. Dale Poultry Farm, Oak Hill, 
ie 











Geese, White Muscovy, Buff 


Gray African, “Chin 
Mrs. Charlie 


China 
Orpington ducks and chicken eggs. 
Baker, Penrod, Ky. 
White Muscovy duck eggs, 20 cents each, 
Best wilt-resistant cotton, three dollars bushel. 
ward Grogan, Chandler Springs, Ala. 


PEAFOWLS 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 





postpaid. 
Ed- 











White Leghorn eggs from flock headed by Tancred 
males: $1 per 15; per 100. W. BR. Th 
Autaugaville, Ala. 


TURKEYS 





Tancred strain an: Leghorns, $5 trio. Fresh 
eges for hatching: $1, : $5, 100; delivered. Marengo 
Farm, Marengo, Ala. 

Tancred’s Royal-Imperials, direct. Low prices on 
chicks, “8, stock. Descriptive folder free. H. H. 
Bonner, vonia, Ga. 

Tancred 8S. C. White Leghorns lead in laying con- 
tests. Write for prices on eggs. Paragon Poultry 
Farm, Gilbertown, Ala. 








Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 40 cents each. J. W. 


Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 
Bronze —- (Giants); also eggs. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. C. Neville, Smith Grove, Ky. 
Bourbon — eggs, from heavy 2-year-olds, $7.50 
oath ;, Sve young flock $5. Sylvester Farms, Mid- 
way, Ala. 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Single Comb White Leghorns; bred to lay. 
$1.50 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Nelson, Hanceville, Ala. 


es 
L. W. 


White Face Black Spanish and Buckeye Red eggs: 
bags $2.50 per fifteen. Write R. H. Akins, McKen- 
zie, Tenn. 





Bight-week-old White Leghorn pullets. Some of 
best utility stock in South. Be sure and write us be- 
_— baytes elsewhere. Calhoun Leghorn Farm, Ox- 
ford, a. 





Leghorns.—-Buy Tancred strain and you get 

Chicks $15; eggs $7.50, or $1.50 per sitting, 
Terms, % with 
Doug- 


White 
the best. 
postpaid. Order direct from this ad. 
order. A few Tancred laying pullets $2 each. 
las Farms, Cordova, Ala. 





REFER TO US 
When you think of purchasing 
BUR CLOVER — or — BABY CHICKS 


Grigioatore of millions of Husky High 
rade Chicks; 8 up. Just address 


ORIGINATORS OF EARLY SOUTHERN 
BURR CLOVER 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—The choice of critical poul- 
raisers not satisfied with chicks of the usyal grade 
egg production and vigor. From purebred parent 

stock, the finest in Greene County, 

known for its high-producing, successfully 

flocks, All our flocks are Missouri accredited or cer- 

tified, and have proven their quality by actual] records 

of egg production, All ular breeds developed to 
If you want unusual chicks, reason- 


Chick Hatchery, Box J-50, Springfield, Mo. 





Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years for_bacil- 
lary white diarrhea by the state. Order now. C og 
and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 
Patterson St., Harisonburg, Va. 

MINORCAS 
. C. Black Minorca eggs, $1.50 for 15; from 
9 pound hens. John W. Williams, Baldwyn, Miss. 

Single Comb Black Minorcas—Pape’s strain cock- 

erels, $3.50 and $5 each. G. Johnson, Damon, Texas. 


ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, $1.25 per 15, post- 
paid. Mrs. Mabel Allen, Edna, Ala. 
from 8% pound Buff Orpington hens (Cook’s 
$2.25 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
Dennis, Jr., Tunnel Springs, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Barred Rocks, laying strain; 15 eggss for $1.50. 
Ernest McLaughlin, Rt. 1, s, Ala. 




















Eggs 
strain), 
Mrs. T. EB. 











EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS 
From carefully selected breeders. 100 per 
cent delivery. Prompt shipments. 

Per 100 500 1,000 
Wh. and Br. 


Leghorns 
and Anconas $13.00 $62.50 $120.00 
B. Rocks, R. I. Reds and 
s «+ 16.00 77.50 150.00 
17.00 82.50 ...... 


Wh. Wrandottes 
Assort., all breeds +-- 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Assort., all heavies ...... 15.00 72.50 - 140.00 
Orders for 50, add 1 cent per chick. Order 
for 25, 2 cents a chick. For quick delivery 
order from this ad or send for instructive 
chick book. 
EMPIRE HATCHERY 

Box P, Hogansville, Ga. 

“s “Gold Bond” Chicks.—Special money-sav- 
ing discount on orders. booked now and delivered any 





Con our Missouri accredited 
breeding flocks—bred early maturing and to high egg- 
production standards. Popular breeds. Write for 

. Learn the facts on our unusual offer before 


piecing your ick order anywhere. This exceptional 
offer for a limited time only. Train's Poultry Farm 
atchery, Inc., Box 261, Independence, Mo. 


ANCONAS 
Griffith’s Paylay Anconas.—High in egg production 


at a reasonable price. Breeding stock all ages, eggs 
and chicks. Write us. Griffith Poultry Farm, Box 4, 
Esom Hill a. 


ANDALUSIAN 


Blue Andalusians.—I pen, 10 we hens, 
erel. No akin. $20. Fenton Shirley, Fayette, 


BRAHMAS 


Hatching Eggs for Sale.—Purebred Light Brahmas. 
$1.50 per 15. J. P. McGaha, Kansas, Ala 


Scott’s winter laying strain of gis giant Light a 
the world’s biggest breed. Cockerels, pullets, 
eggs, priced right. W. D. Scott, Lakewale, Fla. 
CORNISH 


For a limited time, purebred Dark Carnish eggs at 
ay $2 for 15, postpaid. Morgan Graviee, Kennedy, 














1 cock- 
Ala. 

















GAMES 


Thompson's Ringlet Barred Rocks. 
stock and baby chicks. Mrs. R. 
Millbrook, Ala. 

Fishel White Rocks.— 
another sitting at half price. 
Gordo, Ala. 


Eggs. breeding 
M, Rawlinson, 





Eggs: 15, $2; 75% fertile or 
Mrs. H. B. Durrett, 


Purebred ew oA ae Rhode Island Reds and White 
Leghorns; hatchi eges, 15 for $1.50. Magnolia 
Poultry Farm, Westville. Fila. 

Hatching Egegs.— From heavy laying winners in 
White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan«lottes. 
$1.50 per 15; $2.75 per 30. Lone Pine Poultry Farm, 
Silver Lake, Indiana. 





yandottes. Bred for 
Chicks, $16 per 100, 


Lhe Progressive # 


PATENTS 


Inveutions commercialized. b = a you? 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 ate St. Louis, 

Patents.—Write to B. a South 
linean). . 








Fishburne (a 
a a Patent’ Lawyer, 582 McGilj 
C. Honorable methods. 





Patents. =n counts in applying for patents. 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sk 
model for instructions or write for free book, 
to Obtain a Patent’ and “Record of Invention’ 
No charge for information on how to proceed, 
munications strictly confidential. 

ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, 

ent Attorney, 77-J Security Bank Building ( 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, 


PRINTING 

100 Envelopes 40c. Journal, Goin, Tenn. 

250 Envelopes printed free. State breeds. 
2c. Stout, P, Manchester, Ga. 

SPRAY MATERIALS 


ee 
Save Your Fruit.—Use Security Brand Oil Emu f 
or Lime Sulphur Solution for scale on peach 
apple trees. Write us. The J. W. Woolfolk 
Ft. Valley, Ga. 


ts 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn | Telegraphy—Pay tuition one- third ak, % 
ance after you Typewriter free 
2 oat 7 





a 

















cash enrollments. “PFT ‘Met ool Telegraph & 
ness College, Sandersville, Georgia. 


SYRUP 


Pure Sugar Cane Syrup.—Cans, barrels, direct frm 
farm, Best raat, lowest prices. Write Lee Paar 


Quitman, Ga 
Nice Cane — 65c here, 
Two cases or more 75c, Vernon Brab- 


ham, Moultrie, Ga. 











—Gallon cans, 6 to case, 
freight paid. 





TOBACCO 


Leaf Tobacco.—Write for free samples and Prices 
Cosby McMurry, Hickory, Ky. 








Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples 
special prices. Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, 





Cockerels.—Direct from the world’s. best breeders, 
Parks’ Rocks, nes Wyandottes, Firefly Reds, Byers’ 
Cepinetens, $4 each ancred Leghorns, Barron Leg- 

\ Description fre. Drumm Egg Farms, 
Hatthecbors, Miss. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Buy your Cigars direct. 50 Aspirations, 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Havana Smokehouse, 
land, Ga. 

Leaf Smoking Tobacco.—Aged 
bulk. While the supply lasts, 
Union, Mayfield, Ky. 





and sweetened 
8c pound. Farmers” ¢ 





My patented Brooder enables one hen to brood 100 


without artificial heat. Write for - particulars. 
Oregon. 


F. Hughes, Hillsboro, 


LIVESTOCK 


Big type. James W. Graves, American National 

Bank, Richmond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

Finest Registered Durocs—Weaned pigs. Beechcroft 
Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

Registered Durocs, cholera immune. Write for herd 
book. W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 

Registered Durocs—All ages and sex; 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. S. Latta, 
ville, Tenn. 

6. 1. Cc 


Purebred Ohio Improved Chester Pigs—Pair, 
W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 


— 























cholera im- 
Somer- 








$35. 





Gardner’s Barred Rocks.—Hatching eggs and baby 
chicks from exhibition quality 200-egg strain. Culled 
and trapnested. Know what you're getting. Gardner 
Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


HEREFORDS 


Wanted.—Young registered Hereford bull. 
particulars. Henderson Legg, Athens, Ala. 





Give full 





~Fowls for sale and eges i Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Single Comb Rhode. Island “Reds. Mrs. Sallie 
Bass, Gibson, Tenn. 

Beautiful Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
lay and win. Eggs, $1.50 per sitting, postpaid. 
Carver, Lim a dl 

Imperial Ringlet Rocks, 
win: 100, 5; eggs: $1.50, 15; 
Farm, Rt. 2, Boaz, Ala. 





The kind that 
J. P. 





ideal chicks bred to lay and 
prepaid. One Oak 


HOLSTEINS 


ne 5 aa 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Hand picked chewi 
20c pound, 


$1.50; 10, $2.50. Best smoking 
Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. 

Best Tennessee Red Leaf, old and mellow, i? Pome pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75; you pay postage. Jno. Jones, 
a Tenn 

entucky — espun Tobacco. 
$1'50: chewing, 10 pounds $2, 
Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, 

Homespun are chewing or smoke _ 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 10; $1.75. Pipe free. Pay when 








.—Smoking, 10 pounds - 
Pay when delivered 
Had 20c pound." Hasel 








received. United Farmers, Bardwell, x. 
Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweet 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 
$2.25. Pay when receiv 
Kentucky. 

Tobacco Postpaid—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing; 5 pounds, $1.40; 10, $2.50, 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, ‘Sharon, 


Tennessee. 
araniond Ra | mellow chewing, — 





with 
Cc 


Leaf; 
15 pounds ™ 130. ‘ 
Wingo, 


Ernest . Choate, 








Tobacco, prepaid ; 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.5 Smoking, 5 pounds 
1; 10 pounds $1.90. Very mala smoking, 10 pounds © 
$1.60. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds ~ 








For Sale.—Registered Holstein bulls, cows and heif- 
ers. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


GOATS 


heavy milking Nubians. 
from gallon strain $75; 
Goldsborough’s Goatery, 








Registered 
high grades, 
Mohnton, 


World’s best 
purebreds 0 
freshening, $45. 
Pennsylvania. 





Purebred Barred Rock cockerels (Parks). Eggs $1.50 
sitting; two for $2.50; postpaid. Winter layers. Mrs. 
Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville. Ala. 

20% cut on my Thompson’s Ringlet Rocks that 
have won in all the leading shows of the state and 
now have the best to offer at less. Order now. Write 
Jas. M. Parker, Equality, Ala. 


Hatehing eggs from Bridges’ prize winning Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, $3 and $5 per sitting. If wanted 
in larger quantities write me your wants. Also a 
few nice cockerels, $5 each. W. E. Bridges, Coosa, 
Georgia. . 

Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 
and blood teeted two years for bacillary white diarrhea 
by the state. Order now, Catalog and price list free. 
Harrisonburg ames Inc., 200 Patterson Street, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Purebred Dark Reds. 15 eggs $1.50. Mrs. Arthur 
Taylor, Knoxville, Ala. 


Purebred Dark Reds—Sitting. $1.50; two, 
Mrs. Leamer Patterson, Meridianville, Ala. 

Imperial Reds. a “eg fine matings. 15 
+ a $3.50; 100, $20. R. e Shazo, Greenville, 




















$2.50. 





RABBITS 


Breeding Rabbits for fur and meat. 
Rabbitry, Fairhope, Ala. 





Alabama 


TT 
T 

$1; 12, $2.25. Send no money. Pay postmaster op 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names tobacco use 
United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 

Tobacco.—The farmers say sell it. 10 pounds 
hand picked chewing, $2; 10 pounds good 
smoking, $1.20; you pay postage. Satisfaction - 
teed. Collier Tobacco Pool, O. D. Collier, Manager, 

n. 


AGENTS WANTED | 





Martin, 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


One three-gaited show gelding, sixteen hands, red 
sorrel, $1,000. German Police pups Duroe gilts, 
$50. Longview Stock Farm, Moreland, Ky. 


DOGS 


Registered Collie pups. Fox Brothers, 
Tenn. 











Sevierville, 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Wanted.—Sell Pecans, Ornamentals and 
Empire Farm & Nur- 





Salesmen 
Fruit trees. Write for terms. 
ery, Baileyton, Ala. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfume — 
and specialties. _ Wonderfully profitable. LaDerms 


Co., Dept. RB, Bt. 








Doberman Pincher German Police. A he-man’s 
watch dog; $50. FP. H. Sharkey, Nelson, Ga. 


Scotch Collie puppies, $10 each. Bs caleved, joule 
tered stock. George E. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











BAGS 


So: extracts, 
a Care 


and 
Write 


We start you without a dollar. 
es, let Experience unnecessary. 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

Salesmen Wanted.—Sell Pecans, 
Fruit trees. Best commissions pai 
for terms. Rose Hill Nursery Co., Dozier, Ala. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, & 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
oe Sample package, free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 





Ornamentals, 
ly. 








Bags Wanted—Bags.—Pay highest market price for 
geod and mendable second hand bags, any quantity. 
Write before shipping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Tg strain Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
eges, $2 and $3 per sitting, prepaid. Sunny Side 
Farm, Evergreen, Ala. 

Get the Best—Merritt’s Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds—Exhibition and laying strain; $2.50, $5, $10 
per 15. Julius Merritt, Dothan, Ala. 


‘ompkins 








Allen’s Roundhead; stock and eggs. LEgegs, $2 per 


15. uae Mitchell, Grove Oak, Ala 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


HOLSTEINS 


, HOLSTEINS 














HOLS TEINCUFRIESIAN 


230 Mest Olio Street © Sno. Mites 


jitee@ Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders 
called” and blood tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea the state. Order now. Catalog Pw price 
list free. Harisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson 
Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from heavy 
laying females mated to pedigree-hatched males from 
non-broody dam. Splendid type and color. $2.50, 15; 
$5.50, 50; $10, 100, delivered. te you want 
higher pauality. Few mature cockerels left, $5. Joe 
R. Rober ‘ollinsville, Ala. 


WYANDOTTES 











FARM MACHINERY 


Green Pea Shellers.—Consult catalogues or write 
us. Bullard Machine Works, Roseboro, N. C. 

For Sale—Two sets Fairbank’s wagon scales, with 
all timber = putting up again, 7,000-pound capacity, 
price $75 ch, f.o.b. cars, Atmore, Ala. 
Milling & Flevator Co. 


GRINDING 


Send us your Razors, Clippers, and Shears to be 
Pound. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
a. 

















HAY 





We have a wonderful Gaatinotien Brush Set for 
the home. Five pieces. Ten uses. Costs less than” 
$3. 100% profit. Write 610 Bankers Reserve Lite 
Blidg., Box 828, Omaha, Neb. J 

Agents—Free $15.95 sample outfit offer, perfume, © 
toilet and household articles. Big profits. Exclusiv 
territory. Standard Drug Sales Co., 1201 Race Bt, 
Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

A PAYING POSITION OPEN 

to representative of character. Take_or- 

ders shoes- pomeer. divest to wearer. 

income. att Write now. 
pe NERS. SHOE MFG. CO. 

2-252 C ey Boston, Mass._ 

Our new household device washes and on wi 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. ‘om plete 
costs less t half bm all 
Brush works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, we = 














twelve fifty; No. 2 Johnson, 


Hay.—No. 1 Johnson, 
at Brooksville, Miss. 


ten; Bermuda, ten and twelve; 
Farm Implement & 8 Co, 


HONEY 








Fishel’s strain; eggs $3. W. G. Stuart, Gr 
Miss. 





White Wyandotte eggs, $1.25 for 15. Miss Lizzie 
Joyner, Ethelsville. Ala. 

White Wyandotte eggs, Fishel strain: 
Mrs. A. J. Bonner, Oak Hill, Ala. 


Silver Wyandotte hatching eggs, $1.50 per 15, de- 
livered. J. W. Bass, Slocomb, Ala. 





15, $1.50. 








White Wyandotte eggs: 15, $3; 30, $3.75; 100, $10, 
delivered. M. J. Barrett, Selma, Ala 

Col jumbien Wyandotte eggs: i. 2: 30, $3.75. Baby 
chicks 25c. Write J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 

White Wyandotte =e: 15, $1.50. Some of my 
ook Sem from Keeler direct. Mrs. Maud Johnston, Owassa, 
Ala. 


Rose Comb Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs, 15 for $2, 
a No stock for sale. W. A. Dodd, Nauvoo, 














White heh emg ee Dorcas st 
Engs $1.50 per 15. write J ‘sg. pert riacoe, 


ter 
Danhle Sorines. 





Also Sweet 


roducer. 
Fal- 


Pure ane, DI 
John A. Sheehan, 


Clover 
mouth, Ky. 


direct from 
Prices free. 





KODAK FINISHING 
Trial roll, six glogsitone prints, 25c; 
Day Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Fi packs developed 
15¢e; prints 3c to 6c, Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 


mingham, Ala, 





fast service. 








MUSICAL 


For Sale or Exchange.—100 double disc Pathe 
nas machine records. Finleys, Standing Rock, 
a. 








NUT CRACKER 


Powerful Nut Cracker.—Splits away shell, leaves 
kernels. Excellent for black walnuts, butternuts. 
Model ‘“‘A zo $7.50. Clark Nut, Dept. F, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





You Are Wanted to Resilver Mirrors 
Immense profits; 5 Diating autoparts, aR “oS 
bleware, stoves, Outfits furnished. Write for in 
formation. Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana 


Wanted.—Several farmers to quit raising low price 
and sell Raw y 


cotton ucts 
Hustlers earn as at J to $8,000 yearly. 
today. The W. Rawleigh Co., Dept. PF-3, 
phie, Tenn. 

—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.0 | 
to 100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to 2 
No capital or experience needed. 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madisoa 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 3 

complete _ 


~Agents.—Greater profits, year round sales; 
guaranteed line dress and work shirts, overa alls, covet 
alls, work om, play suits, $10-$25 daily a. We 
show you. plete outfit . Nimrod ne Cae 
Dept. v. 4958 28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


If I send you a suit made in latest style from @ 
goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show it to 
friends as a sample of my sens: i 
guaranteed regular $40.00 values? ld you use # 
an hour for a little spare time? If so, write me 
once for my wonderful ay 3 ——. Just Wi 
your name and address card 4 mail 
Salesmanager, Peoria and Adame, Dept. 
























26, 1927 


4 "Plan on Ejight-horse Farm 









nd sketch oe THER and I own an eight-horse 
tion” fang, 3 farm. We learned some time ago 
careful a the fewer. plows we run the better 
ne we are. Therefore, we have cut 
ton Dee farm down half. By doing so, it 
_ es us rested land which produces bet- 
ae crops and is easier to work, and also 
ds. Samplg us plenty of land for pastures. 





"We plan to plant 50 acres in corn, 50 
0 Emukig aC 









































































ss in peanuts, and 40 acres in cotton 
yooltolk. aa ext year. Twenty-five acres of the corn 
_ ii be planted in six-foot rows and 
ES | spreading ground peas planted in the 
; oo idles and velvet beans between the 
ph & Busi. One and a*half to two acres will 
———. = planted in sweet potatoes. A good 
——_., Sali-the-year garden, plenty of water- 
‘Lee Patan Smelons for home use, and enough sugar 
ee ; to make our syrup will also be 
rho at He planted. 
ae > We have Sowed 15 acres to oats in our 
‘pasture for our pigs. We are sowing 
and prices, eight acres of oats to cut for our work 
amples tl sto This should have been done in 
Hickory, Ky. "November, but other work was pressing 
vase, aa Pao that we could not get to it. 
or | We have three Duroc sows that will 
i. Farmer cow between now and March and 
ae Dp more to come on later. We have 
mind. Dik "eight nice shoats to run over to next fall 
FO 't6 make our family meat. We hope to 
W. Jones, have 30 hogs to sell next winter. 
pou As to fertilizer, we plan to use stable 
mn delivered: anure. We plan to make a compost of 
chown by mixing with it 200 pounds of 
ind. Homer atid phosphate and 100 pounds of kainit 
= or fo one ton of stable manure. We will 
ay when 2,300 pounds of this compost to the 
Te Sacre on our cotton. We will mix 100 
& Chewing pounds cottonseed meal, 150 pounds acid 
rete, and 50 pounds kainit as a 
| jaley ee . ilizer for our cotton. We shall use 
in, ‘S) = 400 pounds of this mixture to the acre 
ow chewing een our cotton and top-dress it with 75 
s, 5 pounds je pounds of nitrate of soda at the second 
10 pounts “ES plowing. We shall use 100 pounds of 
r, 4 pound a al a. a ond acre on our corn 
racco Use pounds of the same mixture on 
7. ae » our peanuts. 
gm i Our biggest problem of all is financing. 
r, Manage, (It is a difficult problem in normal years 
© to finance a farm where you haven't the 
) pe money, but it is doubly so now. We could 
| not borrow much money, if we wanted 
Concord Bis. to, and could not afford to borrow much 
— a ee We could. 
m & Nun- We have plenty of feedstuff, meat, 
— | syrup, and sweet potatoes. We have a 
LaDerms " few tons of cotton seed and some hay to 
— ) sell. We have 200 laying hens and ship 
eary. Cor Ba little cream. I have some life insur- 
=atale tre that I shall borrow on and if this 
ie perc not go around, we shall be com- 
Senda lied to ask our bank for a little help. 
a ¢ may have to sponge on our home 
merchant a little. By the way, I would 
sh Set ee Slike to say that our home banker and 
eserve Life ©-our home merchant our are best friends. 
refine = We shall pay cash for our fertilizers 
Race Bt, | a8 we cannot afford to buy on credit 
— ~~ 
coe 





NEW VARIETIES OF 


SEEDS 


: Super-Quality 

_- Get these $ new selected strains of 
flower and vegetable seeds! Be the 
first one in your locality to grow these 
special varieties. H the best gar- 














er Seed Co. 419 Franklin Ave., 
Dept. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


ONLY 10c 














pe Farm Plans for 1927 


when it costs 35 per cent or more on 

time than it does for cash. Buying fer- 

tilizers on credit was bad enough with 

cotton at 20 cents but, at 10 cents and 

less, it is impossible. J. F. JONES. 
Webster County, Ga. 


Legumes Playing the Big Part 


T LEAST one fact was thoroughly 
established in my mind in 1926 
and that happened to be, “If I ever make 
any success farming I've got to change 
from the hit and miss system to some- 
thing more trustworthy.” 
In the year of 1927, I plan to plant 
fewer acres to cotton and more acres to 
something that can be more easily di- 


. gested. This means that land on which 


cotton used to grow will be planted to 
potatoes, peas, beans, tomatoes, and doz- 
ens of other things to supply my own 
needs first and some surplus for the 
local markets. This, coupled to a good 
garden, should greatly cut living ex- 
penses. 

Having allotted enough ground to 
supply the needs of myself and family, 
next comes the livestock for their share. 
Sufficient acreage will be planted to 
feedstuff to supply them. I find the most 
economical way to grow plenty of good 
hay is by planting Otootan beans in with 
my corn. I always plant them in every 
row. 

As I believe aman is always just as 
poor as his soil, I’m going to sow more 
vetch. I’m convinced this is the fastest 
way of building up the land. Where I 
sowed vetch last year the yield of cotton 
was practically doubled. I am sure no 
one will ever succeed farming without 
good land to farm on, and one way to 
have it is by growing legumes and more 
of them, both winter and summer. 

I’m going to sow another field to clo- 
ver. I ‘haven’t had much success with 
it in the past, but I mean to in the 
future if I have to walk on my beard 
before it is accomplished. I’m also go- 
ing to try out the Austrian peas to my 
own satisfaction. 

I am much interested in growing any 
kind of a legume that looks good, for I 
know there are tons of the costly stuff 
we call nitrogen above every acre of 
ground, entirely free for those who want 
to take it. I want my part and plan to 
get it by growing summer and winter 
legumes. 

[ consider poor equipment next to 


poor soil as far as success is concerned. 
For instance, many farmers pay for a 
cultivator year after year and have never 
owned one yet. While I’m not consid- 
ered lazy, when it comes to making two 
trips to the row in a busy season—well, 
I just haven’t the time. 

I plan to mix my own fertilizer which 
will be phosphate and cottonseed meal. 
I want to get some good back from the 
“sweat crop” and this is a good way. 
To keep from paying the merchant from 
40 to 60 per cent on supplies, I will 
borrow money from the bank. 

Believing poultry can be made to pay 
if properly cared for, I’m going to buy 
a flock of purebreds, build good houses 
for them, and raise most of the feed 
that is necessary for the production of 
eggs. 

I always try to keep an eye on the 
farmer who is succeeding and profit by 
his examples. I also get a lot of infor- 
mation on any subject of interest from 
the government bulletins. 


I shall keep books on everything I do 
so I can cut out the things I find don’t 
pay. Now, Mr. Editor, I own only a 
small farm and am far from being a 
success, but being young and preferring 
farm life, I have an ambition to some- 
time hit the road that leads in that direc- 
tion, and I know to succeed means plan- 
ning, rotation, diversification, and lots 
of “guts.” SHERMAN KNIGHTEN. 

Calhoun County, Ala. 


43a 
Fertilizing Irish Potatoes 

AM going to plant five acres to Irish 

potatoes. I have a reasonably fertile, 
sandy loam soil, and want to grow a good 
crop. How much fertiliser and what 
analysis should I use? I have 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, nitrate pf soda, and muri- 
ate of potash. How should I mix these 
to get the right analysis?” 

On a sandy soil Irish potatoes should 
receive a fertilizer analyzing either 7-5-5 
or 8-6-5, or approximately this, Our 
preference is for an 8-6-5 and this can be 
secured by mixing the materials which 
you have in the following proportions :— 

1,000 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate 

800 pounds nitrate of soda 

200 pounds muriate of potash 

Apply in drill a week or 10 days before 
potatoes are planted, Get deep enough in 
the ground so that when the potatoes are 
planted they will be one to two inches 
above the fertilizer. Use at least 1,000 to 
1,500 pounds per acre. Many commercial 
growers use 2,000 poufds, but certainly 
nothing less than 1,000 should be used 
where maximum results are desired. 

















arma, Box 18, Montross, Me. 


CHICKS of the better quality at prices 
gee yon og afford 3 ay. = 
stock select y ert judge. 
Se; Rocks and a’ Reds 17c; other he 
breeds in proportion. Postage paid. Send 
$1, pay postman balance. Honest dealings 
and prompt service. We want to sell you 
again. KINGSPORT HATCHERY 
Kingsport, 


68BR si leae=; 
duck uowe guneeyy ott 
w. Ar Waeber bon 47 Machate, 


S. C. White 

Leghorns 
a Pedigreed. Customers flock average over 216 
eggs per pullet; net profit oe Th ee ee 
as $15 per hundred. Tilustrated literature 
Jennings Poultry Farms, Box P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Carolina Chicks! — 


State blood tested; reasonably 
profit producing Leshcrus, Boeke and S*Woandottes, 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, Asheville, N.C. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 














he. 























From TRAPNESTED hea Fy og by males 
from 250 to 290 eag dams, poy $f per 
100 up. Satisfaction p— Fens Rog Write for circular. 


H. J. HARDIN, DYAS, GA. 














ENROLL YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS IN CLUB WORK 


NCE again we urge every Progressive Farmer reader to enroll his boys 
and girls in club work this year and in this connection we call atten- 
tion to the following facts which all fathers and mothers should know: 


Ages.—Any boy or girl who was between 
10 and 18 years of age on January 1, 1927, 
may join any club this year. 

Kinds of Clubs.—There are various kinds 
of clubs, but the most popular are Pig, 
Poultry, Corn, Peanut, Potato, and Cot- 
ton, these being for both boys and girls; 
and Canning, Sewing, Home Improvement, 
and Home Economics for girls only. 

Requirements for Admission.—In order 
to join a Corn, Peanut, Cotton or Sweet 
Potato Club, the boy or girl must agree 
to cultivate at acre or more of the crop 
indicated and to make a report of the 
work done, In the Irish Potato Club and 
in Canning Clubs, only one-eighth of an 
acre need be cultivated. 

In the Pig’ Club the boy or girl must 
have either (1) a grade hog for fatten- 
ing, (2) a purebred for breeding purposes, 


or (3) a sow for the sow and litter project. 

In the Poultry Club the boy or girl 
must agree to hatch one or more settings 
of purebred eggs. 

Whom to Consult.—Your teacher should 
know about these clubs. If she doesn’t, 
consult your county agent or write your 
state agricultural college or state club 
agent. 

Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting 
the requirements may enroll as a club 
member, even if not a single — neigh- 
borhood boy or girl is interested. In 
order to get the full benefit of club work, 
however, there should be a local club of 
five or more members. Expert supervis- 
ion and advice and many helpful demon- 
strations can be given to local clubs 
which are not available to individual 
members working alone. 


Dear Progressive Farmer: Please have the proper authorities enroll the following 


boys or girls in club work: 


Name Address 


POUR PETEOCTOCOO CC OCP Cee eee ee eee ee er 





Age Kind of Club 


eee Cee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


FOR Hee POOP EP ES EOOREO SEES ESET EEE EEE EEHH CEH E RES EE Ee 


LOOKOUT CHICKS = is 


\ ce i 
Cate os ew etiam, ee ee one Prompt 


CHATYANGOGA 1 HA ERY. Tena. 
ember International Baby Chick Association) 


Black Day Old Chicks 


bi A 4 oe ay, Cireular free. Write — 
e kin woe 5 Se 8 lag. 











PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 


S.C. ry Leghorns 


the N. C. 
2 eggs Ala. 











ted Pedigreed 
and blood tested 














conde Sreeaes, Sas Sat! ease RN: 
EVERLAY ceigane 


= een een 


Bac val Ee he Sate 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
88 BREEDS Fine, Purebred CHICKENS, DUCKS. 




























































ROM all over the South re- 

turns are in from the 1926 cot- 
ton contests and everywhere it is 
the same story—NITRA TE OF 
SODA WINS! 


Prize winners in all state cotton 
contests relied on NITRATE OF 
SODA to produce their crops 
and it paid them liberally in greatly 
increased yields. 

Read the following accounts of 
how the successful contestants 
fertilized for their winning yields. 
You will see why they produced 
cotton for 6c and 7c per lb., when 
it cost the average grower 18c. 


IN GEORGIA 


NITRATE OF SODA users 
made a clean sweep of the prizes 
in the Georgia Cotton Contest 
and made their crops at an aver- 
age cost of 614c per Ib. 


H. M. Coxof Millen made 4,914 
Ibs. lint on 5 acres and won ist 

ize of $500. . This yield of almost 
5 bales to the acre was raised at a 
cost of 614c a Ib. and a net profit 
of $71.25 per acre. Mr. Cox put 
600 Ibs. 10-3-3 per acre under his 
cotton, and applied 200 LBS. 
NITRATE OF SODA as a top- 
dressing 


George W. Dozier of Moultrie 
took 2nd prize with 4,432 lbs. of 
lint from 5 acres. He applied 600 
Ibs, 12-4-4 per acre, with a side 
dressing of 100 LBS. NITRATE OF 
SODA. Hiscotton cost him 614ca Ib. and 
he made a net profit of $64.42 per acre. 


L..D. Smith and J. J. Marchant, both of 
Doerun, who won nan hae and 4th prizes 
respectively, each used heavy applications 
of NITRATE OF SODA.” Mr. Smith 
raised 4,258 lbs. on his 5 acres at a cost of 
6c per [lb., a net profit of $61.67 per 
acre; while Mr. Marchant’s 4,059 Ibs. of 


lint cost him only 6c a lb., and his net ° 


rofit was $60.95 per acre. He used 450 
ibs. 9-3-3 at planting and 125 LBS. NIT- 
RATE OF SODA per acre after chopping. 


IN TEXAS 


Most of the worthwhile cotton growing 
in Texas were won by users of 


izes 
NITRATE OF SODA. 


__ G. Mont Adams of Tyler won the 1st 
Upland Staple Prize, the 2nd. Statewide 
Staple Prize and the 2nd Gross Income 
Prize of the Dallas News Contest. He 
grew 1134 bales of 11% inch cotton on 5 
acres. He used 335 LBS. NITRATE OF 
SODA, 565 Ibs. acid phosphate and 100 
lbs. potash per acre under the cotton and 
a side-dressing of 100 LBS. NITRATE 
OF SODA after chopping. He made a 
net profit of $43.41 per acre and his prizes 
for the last two seasons total about 
$4,000. Mr. Adams won the Grand 
Prize in the same contest, in 1925, pro- 
ducing 16 bales of lint on 5 acres, ata 
cost of 5c per Ib. Mr. Adams says, “I 
have always used NITRATE OF SODA 
over my entire farm-and hardly think I 
could make a crop without it.” 

Mrs. John W. McFarlane of Palestine, 
wife of the 1924 Cotton King, won the 
3rd Gross Income Prize in the Statewide 
Cotton Contest and the 1st Crop Rec- 


What These 





For full details of how these prize win- 
mers and other successful growers make 

fitable cotton, cut out the coupon, 
Bit in your name and address, and mail it to 
our nearest office. We will send you, with- 
out cost, our new pamphlet, “How to Make 
Cotton Pay in 1927’’. Our State Manager, 


Nitrate of Sod 


Wins Loeryune , 








istner Beall, George 


Bottom Row—(left to right)—G. Mont Adams, Pierce Adams, H. M, 


Top Row—(left to right) —George T. Suseringen. B. R. rie Si 7. Conmsite. Mise Elga Daniels, Guy Harrell, 
. Dozier, L. D. Smith, J. M. am. 


‘ox, J. J. Marchant. 


MASTER FARMERS OF THE SOUTH 


These folks are the prize winning cotton growers of the South, photographed 
at the annual meeting of the Southern Agricultural Workers Association in 
Atlanta while en route to Washington for two days of sightseeing and 
entertainment in the Nation’s Capital as guests of the Chilean Nitrate of 


Soda Educational Bureau. 


In Washington they were received by Secretary of Agriculture Jardine and 
were introduced to President Coolidge by Senator Stephens of Mississippi. 
The Chilean Ambassador, Senor don Miguel Cruchaga, entertained them at 
luncheon at the Embassy and presented each contestant with a handsome 


gold watch. 


ord Prize. Mrs. McFarlane used 800 Ibs. 
of a 12-4-4 mixture per acre and side- 
dressed it with 300 LBS. NITRATE 
OF SODA after chopping. She made 
over 10 bales of lint on 5 acres. 

J. R. Johnston of Tyler, who won the 
3rd Upland Staple Prize, used 400 LBS. 
NITRATE OF SODA, 500 Ibs. acid and 
100 lbs. potash per acre under his crop 
and 100 ERs. NITRATE OF SODA as 
a side-dressing after chopping. He made 
5,455 lbs. lint on 5 acres. 

Miss Elga Daniels of Nacogdoches 
won the Nacogdoches County Club Con- 
test in Which 110 boys and girls com- 

eted. She surpassed everyone by grow- 
ing 21% bales of lint on one acre. This 
was a greater yield than was produced by 
any boy or girl in any of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs of the state. Miss Daniels 
used 200 LBS. NITRATE OF SODA in 
addition to her other fertilizer. Her 
cotton cost her 834c per lb. and her net 
profit per acre was $45.75. 

IN MISSISSIPPI 

NITRATE OF SODA helped win all 
the big prizes in the “Three Acre Better 
Cotton Production Contest” in Mississippi. 

In 1926 R. L. Matthews, Belzoni, won 
ist prize. He applied 400 Ibs. cotton- 


seed meal per acre six weeks before plant- 
ing, and 500 LBS. NITRATE OF SODA 
eight days before planting. He made 
13,265 Ibs. seed cotton. 

J. M. Fulgham, Utica, won 2nd prize 
with 11,493 pounds. He applied 600 
LBS. NITRATE OF SODA, 600 Ibs. 
acid phosphate and 300 lbs. kainit per acre. 


W.jV. Cotten, Rosedale, won 3rd prize. 
He made 10,286 lbs. seed cotton with 600 
LBS. NITRATE OF SODA, and 600 
lbs. cottonseed meal per acre. 


In 1925 top honors were also carried 
off by users of NITRATE OF SODA. 
In the Hill Section, Will Terry won 1st 
prize with 13,520 lbs. seed cotton on 3 
acres. W. A. Martin of Flora was 2nd 
with 11,670 Ibs, 
used 200 LBS. 
per acre. 

In the Delta Section, the winners were 
Earl Love of Doddsville and Dr. S. W. 
Johnson of Vicksburg. They both aver- 
aged more than 12,500 lbs. seed cotton. 
Mr. Love applied 200 lbs. each NIT- 
RATE OF SODA, kainit and cotton- 
seed meal per acre; while Dr. Johnson’s 
mixture consisted of 850 LBS. NIT- 
RATE OF SODA, and 2,000 lbs. acid 
phosphate for 3 acres. 


Each of these growers 
NITRATE OF SODA 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA ~ 

ist and 2nd prizes in the Souf 
Carolina Cotton Contest went 
users of NITRATE OF SODA 
George T. Swearingen of Treg 
ton, who took ist prize with 
yield of fe Bp of liut p 
acre, used NITRATE OF SODsJ 
liberally at planting and as a side 
dressing. B. R. Smith of Johng 
ton won 2nd place with 1,019 ib 
lint. He actually produced mo 
seed arid lint than the winnep 
but because of a 10% penalty ¢ 
staple, his yield was rated below 
that of the winner, who had only 
a 5% penalty. His fertilizer co 
sisted of 4 LBS. NITRA 
OF SODA, 800 Ibs. acid pho 
rag and 80 Ibs. potash. It co 

Ar. Smith about 5c per Ib. 

produce his lint. 


IN ARKANSAS 
The Arkansas Cotton Produé 
tion Contest has been won forg 
years by users of NITRATE @ 
SODA. Pierce Adams of Brung 
who stood in 2nd place last year 
was the winner in 1926 with 2,45) 
Ibs. lint cotton on 3 acres, whid 
cost him only 8.7c per Ib. He fer 
tilized his 3 acres with 300 LB§& 
NITRATE OF SODA and 1,50 
lbs. of a complete fertilizer. 
Elstner Beall, who won {1g 
prize in 1924 and 1925, averaged 
134 bales per acre for tho 
two years. In 1926 he hag 
3.bales per acre in sight until 
cyclone destroyed his entire bottom crog 
His net profit in 1925 was $107.48 pe 
acre, with a fertilizer treatment of 3 
LBS. NITRATE OF SODA at plantin 
and a later side-dressing of another 16 
LBS. NITRATE OF SODA. : 
Rodney Clark of Wilson and Milte 
Simmons of Blevins, who won 3rd ang 
Ath prizes in 1925, each raised more thag 
116 bales per acre and each applied 26 
LBS. OR MORE NITRATE OF SODA 


per acre. 
IN LOUISIANA 

NITRATE OF SODA was the only fel 
tilizer used by the winner of the Louisiz 
State Cotton Growing Contest. 

C. T. Connella of Alexandria grew hij 
prize crop of 6 big bales on 5 acres, applyin 
only 200 LBS. NITRATE OF SODA pet 
acre before planting. Mr. Connella say 
“In the future I do not expect to plant ani 
cotton unless I can get NITRATE Q 
SODA to fertilize with.” 


IN TENNESSEE 

The winners of the West Tennessee Cos 
ton Contest in 1926 used NITRATE @I 
SODA as the only source of nitrogen f@ 
their prize crops. 

Guy Harrell of Brownsville, who we 
ist prize,made a crop of 4,180 Ibs. of lint 
5 acres. He applied 200 LBS. NITRA 
OF SODA, 300 Ibs. acid phosphate and 9 
lbs. potash. 4 


E. M. Shelton of Dyersburg took 
prize with a yield of 3,626 lbs. lint. on; 
acres. He fertilized with 200 LBS. N 
TRATE OF SODA, 150 Ibs. acid phe 
phate and 100 Ibs. kainit.. He says, 
expect to make NITRATE OF SOD 
the main ingredient of the fertilizer ¢ 
whatever cotton I plant in the future.” 


Farmers Have Done YOU Can Do! 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street 





New York 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 3816 


Educational Bureau 


Please send ‘‘How to Make Cotto 
Pay in 1927’’and other free bulletin 


whois in touch with your local conditions, 

will also send you from time to time, sugges- 

tions that will help you. Refer your fertili 
tohim. Write NOW and let us 
you WIN on this year’s cotton. 

‘ Cd 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Orlando, Fla. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Adanta, Ga. 
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